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I. 
SWEDENBORG AND HIS WRITINGS.* 


IN this article it is proposed to present: First—A brief 
outline of the life of Emanuel Swedenborg. Second—To of- 
fer a few criticisms on certain features of the system he 
originated. 

Emanuel Swedenborg, the second son and third child of 
Jesper Svedberg, bishop of Skara, was born in Stockholm 
on the 29th of January, 1688. ‘‘Swedenborg,” says one, 
“taught that a man takes his soul from his father and his 
body from his mother.” However this may be, it is certain 
that the son inherited many of the mental peculiarities of his 
father. The good bishop says he did not name his sons 
after their grandfathers, or any others in the family, because 
he could not find in the whole Bible a single case in which 
children received the names of their parents or forefathers. 
Yet of five sons ove was named after the maternal grand- 
father and another after himself. He accounts for these 
exceptions, which make so great an inroad on his rule, as 
follows: ‘ Albrecht, the eldest, was born during my travels 
in foreign parts, and his mother named him after her father. 
Jesper, my youngest son, was called after me, merely be- 
cause he was born on the same day and hour as myself.” 
By a singular coincidence, father, mother, and eight of the 
nine children were born on the Sabbath. 

The bishop was a God-fearing, conscientious, courageous 
man. He proclaimed the truth amidst formalism and world- 


* The Biographies of White, Wilkinson and Hobart are the chief sources 
from which the facts ofthis outline are drawn. 
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liness with a fidelity which made him many enemies and often 
threatened to bring upon him the displeasure of the powers 
that were. Many of the peculiarities which blossomed and 
bore fruit in the life of his son are easily discernible in the 
bud—in the character of the father. For his devotion and 
godliness he was dubbed “‘ pietist.” He tells of remarkable 
cures which resulted directly from his prayers or his touch. 
For writing an epitaph on his wife and eldest son—who died 
within six weeks of each other—he was charged with being 
a papist, because in it he commended himself and his re- 
maining children to the prayers of the departed. In an age 
when severest corporal punishment was regarded as the in- 
dispensable ally of education, he battled against the barbar- 
ous practice and sought to accomplish equal results by a 
system of prizes. After giving for this purpose all he could 
—himself—he writes to the king, saying: ‘“‘ And now a higher 
hand is wanted, not such a hand as I had to feel in my 
youth, when everything I learnt was driven in posteriorly.” 
Under the fostering care of such a father it is no wonder 
that Emanuel Swedenborg was a precocious youth. In a 
letter to Dr. Beyer he says: ‘“ From his fourth to his tenth 
year his thoughts were constantly engrossed in reflecting on 
God, on salvation, and on the spiritual affections of man.” 
He often talked of things which astonished his parents, and 
made them declare that certainly the angels spoke through 
his mouth. ‘From my sixth to my twelfth year,” he con- 
tinues, ‘it was my greatest delight to converse with the 
clergy concerning faith, to whom I often observed ‘that 
charity or love is the life of faith.’” At another time he 
wrote: ‘‘ From my earliest years I could never admit into 
my mind the idea of more gods than one; and I have al- 
ways received and do still retain the idea of one God alone.” 
He seems to have inhaled theology from his infancy. The 
Lutheranism of the church and State was however a very 
different article, after it had been brought into contact with 
the genius of the prophet of the new church. Its very sub- 
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stance suffered transmutation; like the air in its passage 
through the lungs, its life-principle all but vanished. 

Our author was educated at the University of Upsal, 
taking his degree of Doctor of Philosophy at the age of 
twenty-two. He wrote for this degree a Commentary on 
the Select Sentences of Seneca. It was published the same 
year, and dedicated to his father. After completing his 
university education, according to a custom of his time, he 
commenced a course of travel, and in 1710 made his first 
visit to London. The space between 1710 and 1744 is filled 
with intensest mental activity. He produced works on the 
abstruse sciences with as much facility as Sylvanus Cobb, 
Jr., writes novels; works on physics, geometry, algebra, 
chemistry, astronomy, mineralogy and the tides; on coinage 
and the currency, on docks and sluices, on the economy of 
the animal kingdom, and the philosophy of the infinite; a 
new method of finding the longitude of the moon, etc., etc. 
—a whole library, which it would take volumes adequately to 
describe. In the meantime he had made two voyages to 
England, and traveled all over the Continent. He was 
elected a member of the Royal Academy at St. Petersburg, 
and an honorary member of the Academy at Stockholm. 
The Academy of Arts and Sciences at Paris translated his 
Treatise on Iron as the most satisfactory work extant on the 
subject. A greater honor, says one of his reviewers (Hedge, 
in Christian Examiner), than either of those before men- 
tioned. 

Our author was moreover a great inventor in the depart- 
ment of mechanical appliances. He constructed rolling 
machines, by which, over mountains and across valleys, he 
moved two galleys and five large shallops a distance of 
fifteen leagues. He writes to his brother-in-law, giving a 
list of mechanical contrivances which he has produced to the 
number of fourteen. In this list we find: “A method of 
discovering the desires and affections of the mind by analy- 
sis’’—a contrivance which Swedenborg must have named 
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mechanical only through a slip of the pen. He coolly in- 
forms his brother that ‘he relieves his mathematical studies 
by the composition of poems and fables, after the manner of 
Ovid.” Charles XII. was himself one of the greatest mathe- 
maticians of his day. He was greatly pleased with Sweden- 
borg’s abilities, and gave him the choice of three offices, 
That of ‘“‘ Assessor of the College of Mines” was chosen, a 
position of great honor and responsibility. One day the 
king said to his assessor, ‘‘ He who has made no progress in 
mathematics does not deserve to be considered a rational 
man ”’—‘‘a sentiment truly worthy of a king,” adds our 
author. 

On the accession of Ulrika Elenora, sister of Charles XII., 
Emanuel Svedberg was knighted and became Emanuel 
Swedenborg, the name being changed according to universal 
custom. 

We must drop this interesting side of the subject, and 
turn to the other phase of Swedenborg’s experience. His 
life is most arbitrarily divided into two parts. He passes 
over from the Scientist into the Seer; from the Savant to 
the Mystic. From the later half of his career, as a stand- 
point, the earlier is regarded only as a memory. Undoubt- 
edly the earlier was a direct preparation for the later; yet 
with the exception of the few years immediately preceding 
his so-called “ illumination,” it was totally unlike the subse- 
quent life. Henceforth he is in the world, but not of the 
world. His converse is with angels, devils, and departed 
men. He resigns his office of Assessor, gives himself up to 
communion with the invisible, and for twenty-five or thirty 
years records his revelations, and publishes them, almost 
entirely at his own expense. There is some uncertainty as 
to the date of his first “illumination.” It is probable that 
this confusion arises from the fact that many strange dreams 
and visions preceded what is termed “his special call or in- 
spiration.” Says one of his biographers, ‘Not without 
many presages did the spiritual world open to Swedenborg.” 
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In 1858 a diary kept between 1743 and 1744 was offered for 
sale at the Royal Library in Stockholm. The librarian 
quickly discovered its value, and printed a very careful 
edition (of ninety-nine copies only) the next year. Not 
much is said of it by Swedenborgians. It is probable that 
the rank and file are not aware of its existence. They dis- 
trust that biography, which, with just fidelity, has copied 
many of its entries. A few selections will reveal something 
of this Prophet’s mind just previous to his avowed “ inspira- 
tion.” Decency permits only a very few quotations: 
“Dreamed of my youth and the Gustavian family 
of one that lay in boiling water in Leipsic. . . . Of my 
delights during the night. How a woman lay at my side as 
if I were awake. I believe she was my guardian angel. 
‘ Dr. Morsus appeared to be courting a handsome 
girl.” 
“She was a handsome girl, and- grew taller and prettier. 
This means that I should obtain information and meditate 
about the muscles. . . . There was a woman with much 
and beautiful property, in which we walked, and she wished 
to marry me. It is Piety, and I think also Wisdom who 
owned the estate. I was with her.” . . . There are 
other entries of a very different character, such as “ In vision 
I saw much gold. The air was full of it. Thereby is signi- 
fied that the Lord will provide all I want in spiritual and 
worldly things whenever I cast my cares upon Him.” “I 
was much oppressed with my sins, which it seemed hadn’t 
been forgiven, and which hindered me from the Lord’s 
Supper. Then I seemed to be relieved. In the-night the 
soles of my feet appeared to be quite white, which signifies 
that my sins are forgiven and that I am once more welcome.” 
Still other entries are of a most ludicrous character; for in- 
stance, “I had horrible dreams. How an executioner 
roasted the heads, which he had struck off, and hid them, 
one after another, in an oven which was never filled. It was 
said to be his food. HE was a big woman who laughed and 
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had a little girl with her. A big dog which I thought was 
chained flew at me and bit my leg. One closed his terrible 
jaws and kept him from further mischief. It meant that the 
day before I had heard an oration in the ‘College of 
Surgeons” and desired I should be named as one who best 
understood anatomy. Yet I was glad it did not happen.’’* 
In this experience, which immediately precedes his strictly 
spiritual state, there is the strangest combination of the 
religious, the sensual, and the ridiculous. As has been well 
said, ‘‘ Most readers will exclaim, on perusing this chapter 
of his life, the man has gone mad.” 

Our author describes his “ first illumination ” in these 
words: “I was in London and dined at my usual quarters, 
where I had engaged a room, in which at pleasure to prose- 
cute my studies in Natural Philosophy. I was hungry, and 
ate with great appetite. Toward the end of the meal I 
remarked that a kind of mist spread before my eyes, and I 
saw the floor of my room covered with hideous reptiles, such 
as serpents, toads, and the like. I was astonished, having 
all my wits about me, and being perfectly conscious. The 
darkness attained its height and then passed away. I now 
saw a man sitting in a corner of the chamber. As I had 
thought myself entirely alone, I was greatly frightened when 
he said to me, ‘“‘ Eat notsomuch.”: . . . The following 
night the same man appeared to me again. I was not this 
time alarmed. The man said, I am God, the Lord, the 
Creator, and Redeemer of the world. I have chosen thee 
to unfold to men the spiritual sense of the Holy Scriptures. 
I will myself dictate to thee what thou shalt write. The 
same night the world of spirits—hell and heaven—were con- 
vincingly opened to me, where I found many persons of my 
acquaintance of allconditions. . . . Thereafter the Lord 
daily opened the eyes of my spirit, to see in perfect wakeful- 
ness what was going on in the other world, and to converse, 
broad awake, with angels and spirits.” 


* See White’s Life abridged, pp. 124, 125. 
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Henceforth all the tremendous energies of this man are 
turned to the production of theological treatises. He de- 
clares that his ideas are not his own, but God’s. He is 
simply the divine amanuensis, recording truth, which has 
hitherto been withheld, totally, from the perceptions of mor- 
tals. ‘‘I am but a secretary. I write what is dictated to 
my spirit.” He fills up the remaining twenty-five years of 
his life with the most indefatigable industry; writing a 
work in Sweden, in Latin, and then rushing to Amsterdam, 
or London, to publish it at his own expense. Seventeen 
huge treatises saw the light in those years. The Arcana 
Celestia alone comprising eight volumes. And there are 
many original manuscripts, even now, which have never been 
published. 

It would be impossible within the limits of this article to 
give even the briefest analysis of his principal theological 
works. It is essential, however, that the best known be glanced 
at here; otherwise no idea can be formed of the amazing in- 
dustry of this part of our author’s prolific life. Perhaps the 
most philosophical and comprehensive is that entitled Zhe 
True Christian Religion, “ containing the universal theology 
of the new church foretold in Dan. 7: 13, 14 and in the 
Apoc. 21: 1, 2.” Here the great doctrines of the Bible are 
made to pass through the Swedenborgian hopper. He 
treats with great ability, though in a strange and transcen- 
dental style, of the “‘ Unity of God,” “ The Divine Trinity,” 
“The Lord the Redeemer,” “The Holy Spirit,” “The 
Sacred Scriptures,” “ Faith,” ‘ Charity,” “Free Agency,” 
** Repentance,” “ Regeneration,” “‘ Imputation,” ‘‘ The Or- 
dinances,” “‘ The Consummation of the Age,” etc., etc. All 
these subjects, however, are encumbered with what he terms 
‘‘ relations,” narratives of visions, and interviews with God, 
angels, and devils. The inhabitants of heaven are therein 
represented as the most common-place people. Fancies, 
puerilities, vagaries, are here strung together without order, . 
without significance, and almost without end. Some of his 
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ardent admirers advised him “ not to mix his most beautiful 
writings with so many memorabilia, of which ignorance 
made a jest and a derision ;” but Swedenborg was immova- 
ble, answering that their insertion did not depend upon 
him. He had orders from the Lord to publish them. 

The bulkiest of his works is the Arcana Celestia, eight 
vols. quarto, consisting of expositions of the books of Genesis 
and Exodus. By the elucidation of the “ spiritual” sense of 
these books, our author annihilates them as historical narra- 
tives. Their identity is absolutely lost. Rewritten in the 
terms by which he explains them, we should never recognize 
our first parents, nor dream the books were the Genesis and 
Exodus of our Bible. Zhe Spiritual Diary is composed of 
memoranda detailing his experience in the spiritual world 
and state. Originally it covered fifteen hundred printed 
pages. For twenty-seven years this man was at the same 
time in the natural and the spiritual worlds, speaking with 
angels as with men, and knowing exactly the state of those 
who after death “ flowed into that hitherto unknown world.” 
We let the bare titles of some other productions speak for 
themselves. Dictionary of Correspondences, Conjugal (or 
Conjugial) Love, Heaven and Hell, The Apocalypse Re- 
vealed, The Last Judgment, and The Destruction of Babylon. 

Swedenborg died in London of apoplexy, on the 29th of 
March, 1772, aged eighty-four. He was stricken with par- 
tial paralysis on the Christmas preceding, and retained his 
faculties until the last moment. It is said that he foretold 
the day of his death some weeks previous to its occurrence. 
The servant girl said he was as pleased when announcing it 
as she would have been if going to have a holiday ora 
merry-making. Hearing the clock strike, he inquired the 
time, and, upon being told, replied, “‘ It is well, I thank you. 
God bless vou,” and soon after gently departed. 

Swedenborg was never married. He was unsuccessful in 
his first suit, and so lived and died a batchelor. It is often 
asserted, and not alone by Swedenborgians, that the life of 
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our author was strictly moral, his character pure, his pur- 
poses holy. And yet, by his own confession, he had more 
than one mistress, a fact corroborated by many of his own 
teachings, and the universal custom of his day among un- 
married men of the upper ranks in Sweden. The guilt in 
his case may be extenuated. It was not an unrestrained li- 
centiousness. He was honest, no doubt, in his efforts to 
sublimate the sexual act and relations. The customs of the 
times were such as to degrade the standard of morality and 
create great laxness in this matter. Yet, by the law of Christ, 
Swedenborg’s Divinum Humanum, his own conduct was 
nothing less than fornication. This may not necessarily in- 
validate his commission, nor make false his doctrine; yet, it 
is not wise to gloss over the fact by transcendental non- 
sense about spiritual wedlock. 

He was frugal in his diet, followed the custom of his times 
in the use of wine, yet drank very moderately. He was in- 
tensely fond of coffee, made it in his own room, and drank 
it often during the day and night. Theodore Parker says, 
‘‘T should place far more reliance upon Swedenborg’s reve- 
lations had I not found out that he liked strong coffee and 
opium.” (There is some doubt about the opium.) He was 
an inveterate snuff-taker. His attendants were kept in a 
perpetual sneeze when cleansing his apartments. He was 
a great lover of children and made friends among all classes. 
His constitution was remarkably vigorous and his tempera- 
ment cheerful. He was a good sleeper, often taking naps of 
thirteen hours’ duration. When in the trance state he was 
not to be seen at all. Sometimes, for two or three days to- 
gether, he would not be disturbed. The Bible, in various 
languages, was his entire library. ‘One of the most volu- 
minous of writers, he was the most sparing of readers. His 
theological reading was practically nil.” Eccentric, ab- 
stracted, erratic, a man of great intellectual calibre; of un- 
tiring industry, of unconscious yet insufferable arrogance. 

The wonder is that he should have had so large a follow- 
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ing of earnest, godly men, that indeed any one of well- 
balanced mind should have accepted his dicta as infallible 
revelations from the world of spirits. 

It has been said, in substance, that it is not just to set 
aside the system of Swedenborg on the ground of any al- 
leged, or even authentic, statements in regard to the irregu- 
larity of his life. Was not the “sweet singer of Israel,” 
though “‘a man after God’s own heart,” guilty of heinous 
crime? Yet his words are regarded as the infallible and 
thrilling utterances of most precious truth. If it is replied 
that David’s penitence must be set over against his sin, 
that the former is as searching as the latter is terrible, still 
the answer will be: Swedenborg made no pretensions to 
perfection, and there are abundant passages in his works 
which reveal the most heart-searching contrition.* Nor will 
it do to assert that his doctrines and revelations are evidently 
the ravings of an unsound mind, for prophet, apostle, and 
reformer have always had this charge of madness hurled at 


them. The system must be tested in the light of reason ; 
judged by the Christian consciousness ; above all, diligently 
compared with the word of God. “70 the law, and to the tes- 
timony, if they speak not according to this word, it is because 
there is no light in them.” In this spirit we venture a few 
criticisms on the theology of the New Church. 


* This statement, which is in substance that of Wilkinson, may be allowed 
to stand merely for the sake of argument. It is easy, however, to show its in- 
trinsic fallacy. Surely something may be pardoned to the age of David which 
cannot be tolerated in the eighteenth century. Moreever, David denounced 
and loathed some of the sins which Swedenborg palliates and even justifies. 
Besides, David lays no claim to the prophetic gift. His place of power, the 
rude manners of his era, and the all-surrounding licentiousness of gentile na- 
tions, go far to extenuate the lapses of the king. To make the cases parallel, 
and the argument valid, we must imagine Nathan the prophet writing the 
Congugial Love or the Spiritual Diary. If Swedenborg’s claim is a just 
one, and is to be allowed, he ranks with Isaiah, Jeremiah, and Ezekiel. Heis 
not simply the recipient of divine truth, but the interpreter of that truth to man. 
Certainly we have a right to demand of him the same stern, spotless integrity, 
the same sturdy defence of morality, the same uncompromising hostility to evil 
which characterized former dispensations. 
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If any one statement may be regarded as the postulate of 
Swedenborgianism, it is the so-called ‘‘ Science or Law of Cor- 
respondence.” One finds itdifficult, leaving the phraseology of 
Swedenborgians, to state in explicit terms the exact mean- 
ing of the law. No one, in our judgment, should be blamed 
if he fail to comprehend the New Church style. Says one 
of Swedenborg’s clearest interpreters (Theoph. Parsons): 
“God creates from Himself, by effluence from Himself. 
What He thus creates, is nearer to Him or further from Him. 
What He thus creates nearest to Himself 
instrument by which He thus creates the next, and so on 
successively, till the last and lowest earth is created. Be- 
tween each and that above there is a perfect correspond- 
ence. Each, therefore, corresponds to all, and all to their 
Creator.”” Says Swedenborg himself: ‘The whole natural 
world corresponds to the spiritual world, collectively and in 
every part, for the natural world exists and subsists from 
the spiritual world as an effect from its cause.”” Says another 
of his followers: ‘‘ The spiritual world may be defined as the 
internal of the physical world. Now, as man is the sum- 
mary of creation, the substance of the spiritual world is in- 
cluded in him.” Again Swedenborg says: ‘‘ Whenever I 
have been in company with angels, the objects in Heaven 
appeared so exactly like those in this world that I knew no 
other than that I was on earth.” And on the nature of God 
he remarks: ‘“ God is substance itself, and form itself.’ That 
is, if we have at all comprehended this so-called “ Law of 
Correspondence,” beneath all the forms and developments of 
matter life or spirit exists as cause, but of this cause sub- 
stance and form may be as truly predicated as of what ap- 
pears on the surface. There is much affirmed of spirit, but 
the same qualities are everywhere said to characterize both 
spirit and matter. It is really the immortality of imaginary 
and imponderable matter to which attention is called. Any 
one but.a New Churchman would conclude that is simply a 
sublimated materialism. In the words of another, “‘ Nothing 
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reminds us of a spiritual world but the perpetual recurrence 
of the words, and the constantly repeated assertion, that 
though the beings, and scenes, and substances, are all such 
as we here behold, yet they are still spiritual.” 

We must not, however, hastily bring against Swedenborg 
the charge of materialism. On further perusal of his works 
the question will soon arise, After all is not this idealism ? 
The natural is represented as the apparent and unreal. The 
real and abiding are hidden, except to spiritual vision. The 
other world even is a relative world. Hell seems real, nor- 
mal, only to the devils. Heaven is real and normal to the 
angels only. Wicked men are wild beasts, from the angelic 
standpoint. 

In answer to the question, ‘‘ What and where is the ex- 
ternal world we now live in?” Parsons says: ‘It is what 
the mind makes it, and where the mind places it, acting on 
impressions made upon the mind, through the senses, by 
material substances.” And in answer to the question, 
“What and where is the external world of the life after 
death ?” says: “It is what the mind makes it, and where the 
mind places it; acting on impressions made upon the mind, 
through the senses, by spiritual substance.” This is at least 
the modified idealism of Descartes, Leibnitz, and Berkeley. 
Despite the protest of Mr. Parsons, in his work on 
immortality, the position of Sir William Hamilton seems un- 
assailable. He conclusively shows that there is no halting 
place, short of that absolute idealism which annihilates the 
objective world and reduces all form and hue, if not all 
matter itself, to bare sensation. ‘‘ Swedenborg,” says White, 
“can be claimed by neither the sensationalists nor the intu- 
itionalists, and he may be cited to the assistance of both.” 

Further on we are inclined to regard our author as pro- 
pounding a sort of modified manicheism. Though not hold- 
ing to the absolute co-eternity of evil with good, yet there 
is now, and ever will be, a perfect equilibrium between the 
heavens and the hells. This is maintained by the constant 
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and equal influx of spirits, or rather men, into the twoworlds. 
Of old there was great danger that the hells would climb up 
into the heavens and overpower them. ‘So God became 
incarnate, subjugated the hells, and preserved the tireatened 
equilibrium. Man’s freedom of choice depends on the pres- 
ervation of this balance. When it is lost, reformation is not 
possible as the result of volition. In Swedenborgianism 
salvation is wholly the result of personal choice. Choice is 
impossible when this equipoise is disturbed. Does it not 
then follow by necessity that evil is exalted to everlasting 
and successful rivalship with the good? And what is this 
but practical dualism? Though Christianity teaches the 
eternal existence of evil, it by no means admits it to any- 
thing like an equal partnership in the future dominion of 
the universe. 

This line of thought may be pursued almost indefinitely. 
The science of ‘‘ correspondence is of the vaguest and most 
elastic character. It is of universal application, belongs 
alike to the nature of God and the most infinitesimal of 
created things. In the elucidation and application of this 
so-called science the author is betrayed into inconsistences, 
contradictions, and riddles without end. He applies this 
theory in detail to the Scriptures, affirming that it underlies 
every phrase, word, and sometimes the very letters.” The 
contrast between Swedenborg’s exegesis of Scripture and 
the evident, common-sense meaning of the untouched text 
is here most marked. Swedenborgianism is solely and un- 
alterably speculative, Christianity eminently practical, even 
when dealing most largely with abstruse and mysterious 
doctrine. Never does the Bible appear more grand, author- 
itative, and dignified, than when compared with the puerili- 
ties of this New Churchcommentary. Swedenborg believed 
in the most literal, verbal inspiration of what he chose to 
select as the word of God. His analogies and interpretations 
are often. of the most arbitrary, far-fetched, and fanciful 
character. Says one critic, ‘‘ They (the writings of S.,) turn 
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what is just enough, as a rhetorical comparison, into a prop- 
osition of logical truth. We have no objection to comparing 
the radiance of truth to the radiance of light, nor to likening 
the progress of the understanding to the progress of ‘the 
horse . . . the evil is to turn this into a foundation for 
grammatical interpretation, to say because truth is like the 
sun that wherever the sun is mentioned . . . truth is 
meant. That when an author speaks of chariots and horses, 
he does not mean chariots and horses, but doctrines and 
tenets, and that what the honest reader had taken for a 
four-legged animal is, after all, a great theological mys- 
tery.” 

Of those portions of the Bible which he accepts as 
authoritative, as having the spiritual sense, Swedenborg 
says, “‘ The word in the letter seems like an ordinary com- 
position, unusual in style, and neither so sublime nor per- 
spicuous as some secular writings, . . . nevertheless 
the style is the divine style itself . . . holy in every 
sentence and in every word, in some cases holy in the very 
letters. . . . Lest mankind should remain in doubt 
whether such is the character of the word, its internal sense 
has been revealed to me by the Lord, whereby its divinity 
and sanctity are made so manifest that even the natural man 
may be convinced if only there be any willingness in him. 

ln the word there is a spiritual sense hitherto un- 
known. . . . The word abounds in apparent truths, in 
which GENUINE truths lie concealed.” The outside is a de- 
lusion. What we have fondly termed inspired language is 
but dead verbiage. Only he who can see through the sur- 
face discovers the vital reality. And this principle is predi- 
cated not of the symbolic, figurative, and typical portions 
alone but of the whole book. The simplest and barest 
history embodies this double element, has this inner, occult 
sense, as really as the visions of Ezekiel and the revelations 
of John. The old notion that symbols and figures and 
parables are used chiefly to explain and enforce truth is a 
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delusion. According to Swedenborg, they are divine dis- 
guises, with which the Almighty has mocked the natural 
man for sixty centuries. The central mystery which had 
been hidden from ages and from generations is at last made 
manifest to this Prophet of the New Jerusalem. How com- 
pletely we have been in the dark will be seen if we consider 
a few of the explanations given of the terms of Scripture. 
Adam was not a man at all but “a people.” ‘The most 
ancient church, z¢ inhabited the land of Canaan.” The 
members communicated with each other by innumerable 
variations of the countenance, eyes, and lips. They could 
portray in a single minute what it now takes an hour to 
utter in words. This speech was not articulate but tacit, 
produced by internal respiration. which proceeded from the 
navel towards the heart, and through the lips, without any- 
thing sonorous; nor did it enter the ear of another, and 
strike the drum, but through the mouth, by the passage 
called the eustachian tube. Cain, Abel, Seth, Enos, Methus- 
elah, Lamech were not men, so named, but certain condi- 
tions in the decline of the church. The deluge was not a 
flood of waters, but the climax of the delusion which de- 
stroyed that primitive church. Out of its ruins sprang the 
ancient church represented by Noah and his sons,” and so 
on to the end. 

It seems evident, at first glance, that this double sense 
notion contradicts the very idea and purpose of a revelation. 
Man has fallen. He has become weakened and blunted by 
his transgression. God loves him notwithstanding his guilt 
and plans his rescue. Absolute helplessness and shame on 
the one hand; infinite power, affection, and wisdom on the 
other. Given these two, what have we a right to expect ? 
A revelation that shall necessarily bewilder the soul—the 
real meaning of which cannot be discerned by the percep- 
tions adapted to engage the attention only of minds of a 
certain order, and even that given in the later was of human 
history, after untold millions have passed to hopeless retri- 
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bution. Whatever of reason is left us protests against such 
a doctrine? Surely the creature may rightfully expect of 
infinite goodness an accurate portrayal of his condition. In- 
tuition tells him that the plan of his rescue will be made 
known, in plain terms, which can have but one meaning, 
even though in his finiteness he may never hope to exhaust 
that meaning. Incomprehensible mystery will of necessity 
characterize all the works of the infinite; yet in the Bible 
that mystery is couched in the most vivid and lucid forms 
of speech. Never is one thing said while another is meant. 
This theory of an interior sense, concealed from the majority, 
and seemingly, at least, contradicting the external, strikes at 
the heart of ail revelation, breaks one’s faith in its sincerity, 
authenticity and reliability, raises the doubt as to the very 
existence of the so-called other world. By such manipula- 
tion revelation becomes a series of riddles. Only the ini- 
tiated can possibly expound them. There is nothing in the 
derivation of the proper names of Scripture, nothing in ori- 
ental symbolism, nothing in the nature of things, to suggest 
this so-called “correspondence.” If you ask “Why?” or, 
“ How do you know ?’’—the oracle responds, simply and al- 
ways—‘the Lord revealed it to me,” or “ The angels told 


” 


me. 
One of his most candid admirers has penned this fatal 


admission: ‘The class of minds which finds Swedenborg 
credible is not numerous. Students of physiognomy are 
well aware that there is a Catholic face, a Quaker face, a 
Unitarian face, a Methodist face, a Mormon face, and so on. 
Not that every one who chances to be attached to these 
bodies has the appropriate visage, but only the steadfast 
because natural adherents. Now there is a well-marked 
Swedenborgian breed, beyond which it is vain to recruit. 
My own opinion is that as soon as a sect has absorbed its 
breed in a nation, from that hour its propaganda is ineffect- 
ive.”* That is—this last most complete analysis and expo- 


* White’s ‘‘ Life,” pp. 712, 713. 
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sition of the truth is of such a character that only minds of 
a certain structure and tendency can receive it. The old 
dream of a simple Gospel, adapted to all minds, answering 
to the deepest longings of human nature, is only a baseless 
fabric. This surely implies an election, narrower than nar- 
rowest Antinomian ever imagined. The majority of New 
Churchmen may not be willing to accept this remarkable 
statement, yet the history of their organization clearly 
shows that so far these doctrines have been inadequate for 
the wants and woes of sinful men. 

We take issue in the next place with this system, because 
it is the doctrinal emasculation of Christianity. If space 
allowed it could be shown that Swedenborgianism extracts 
the pith from every one of the great doctrines of the Gospel; 
and the work is all the more fatal, because there is often so 
near an approach to the truth. The doctrine of the Nature 
of God as held by the New Church illustrates our point. 
Swedenborg taught the unity of God in strong, plain terms, 
as forexample: ‘‘ God is one person and in essence. He is 
omnipotent, omniscient, and omnipresent by the wisdom of 
His love. He is the same from eternity to eternity.” This 
statement with slight qualification we can accept. But im- 
mediately he begins to traverse both the Scriptures and the 
Christian consciousness, as for instance: ‘‘ God is substance 
itself and form itself.” 

Substance in the philosophic sense is allowable, but form 
is of necessity finite, and “ the educated mind,” says Hagen- 
bach, ‘‘ desires to abstract from the nature of God every- 
thing that reminds it of the finite or composite.” The 
anthropomorphism of Scripture is simply an accommodation 
to man’s finiteness, not indeed deluding him by false repre- 
sentations of truth—as Swedenborg sometimes seems to 
teach—but helping him climb 


“«, =. . the altar stairs 
That slope through darkness up to God.” 


He further affirms that ‘a God begotten by God or 
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proceeding from God is not possible,” and yet the Scrip- 
tures declare that He who is God over all, blessed forever 
more, is the only begotten of the Father, full of grace and 
truth.” Again: ‘In Christ man is God, and God is man. 
Besides the Lord Jesus Christ there is no other God. . . 
Jesus Christis the visible God, in whom is the invisible God— 
God is very man, having face, breast, abdomen, loins, and 
feet.” We agree with him when he says that Christ is God- 
man. But when he affirms that in Him Christ, the man, is 
God, we protest, for we hold to the proper finite humanity 
of Jesus, a human body animated by a perfect human 
soul, which is really the man. The humanity of Christ 
never was and never can be God, in the highest and real 
sense can never even be divine. It is undoubtedly true that 
“the soul of man is the highest standpoint from which to 
contemplate the nature of God;” yet between an absolutely 
perfected humanity and the infinite God there must be an 
essential and eternal difference, visible through all likeness 
and resemblance. Man can only be like God, never iden- 
tical with God. In the words of Mr. White, to whom we 
are already so largely indebted, ‘‘ Swedenborg proclaims 
the Son alone; but, alas, not as the man, but as the picture 
of a man with the true humanity obliterated in a spurious 
ideal of Deity.” Of Christ our author further says: ‘ His 
soul was Jehovah. The inmost of the Lord was the Divine 
itself. The clothing, z. ¢. his body, was from his mother.” 
“The Divine itself’—he continues—‘ was the esse of the 
Lord’s life, from which the human afterwards went forth, 
and was made the existere from that esse.” Concerning the 
third Person in the Trinity he says: “The Holy Spirit is 
the Divine truth, and also Divine virtue, and operation pro- 
ceeding from the one God in whom is a Divine Trinity.” 
(All are aware that this is only a mixture of Sabellianism 
and Patripassianism in New Jerusalem parlance.) 

Of the Trinity he affirms: ‘These three—the Father, 
Son, and Holy Ghost, are the three essentials of one God.” 
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Mr. Hayden (one of the ablest ministers of the New Church), 
in commenting on some strictures of Dr. Pond, avows his 
belief in what he styles the “Trinity in Unity.” He ap- 
proves the declaration—‘ the Father is God, the Son is 
God, the Holy Spirit is God, and these three are one God,” 
and yet he vehemently protests against what he calls a ¢77- 
personal Trinity. How far he falls short of that in his ad- 
missions it is difficult to tell. Mr. Hayden frankly admits 
that each of the three factors in the Trinity is represented 
in Scripture as God. He might have gone much further 
and said that each is spoken of as God ;* that each is rev- 
erenced as God or Lordt—that of each are predicated the 
qualities and attributes of the others.{ Believing this to be 
only a moderate statement of the truth, that much more is 
waranted by the word, we press the question—Is not this 
equivalent to a positive declaration of the personality of 
each? This close approximation to the truth which often 
characterizes Swedenborgianism, is its most damaging and 
seductive feature. It admits of plausible attempts toward 
the solution of those difficult questions which are the fuel of 
controversy and by which a certain class of minds is inevit- 
ably attracted. The ‘‘ Modal Trinity,” says Shedd, “ is quite 
intelligible.” True because intelligible is the unwarranted 
deduction of many. The generally received statements con- 
cerning the Trinity are set aside as unreasonable; we are 
offered instead—as reasonable—this dogma: that the hu- 
manity of Christ insphered the Infinite Father and Creator. 
All of the Deity dwelt and dwells forever more embodied in 
the Man of Nazareth. Admitting the ¢ruth of the latter, 
surely it is equally incomprehensible with the former. 


*Deut., 6:4; John, 8:54; Isa., 9:6; John, 1: 1-14:9; Acts, 5: 3, 43 
II Cor., 3: 16, 17. 

tPsa,, 95:3, 67; John, 4:24; Rom., 10: 12-14; Heb., 1:6; II. Cor., 
13:14; Johp, 16: 7-15. 

$Gen., 1:2; Isa., 61:14; John, 1:3; Pet., 1:11; Gal., 4:6; I Cor, 
2:10, 11, 
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The whole Gospel system is subjected to the same pro- 
cess. In relation to some other doctrines, the effect is more 
fatal and often more palpable. One other instance shall suf- 
fice. Swedenborg believes in a fearfully literal hell, a 
world of intolerable glooms and stenches, hollow with cav- 
erns which are eternal workhouses, peopled with undying 
beggars, infernal spirits who engage in perpetual brawls 
and butcheries. The devils, who are really men from this 
and other planets, have generally direful and corpse-like 
faces; but some are black and others are fiery, their cheeks 
studded with warts, pimples, and ulcers. As heaven is a 
grand man, so hell is a great monster. Swedenborg is no- 
where so horridly imaginative, and yet so grossly material, 
as in his descriptions of the nether world. You are at first 
tempted to acknowledge that he had just and vivid concep- 
tions of the nature of sin, its self-propagating power, and 
its eternal punishment. But the sting of sin is entirely 
eliminated long before you finish and the penalties there- 
of are speciouslyexplained away. It is done after this man- 
ner: ‘He denies that any existence is fundamentally pun- 
ishment, but on the contrary, delight.” ‘ Hell consists of 
all the delights of evil.” The sinner is to be forever enjoy- 
ing the pleasures of sin. To the angels, the inhabitants of 
hell appear as if inverted, feet up, heads down; only the 
back of head and body is seen. Sometimes they look like 
wild beasts, tigers, leopards, crocodiles, serpents. But all 
this is only relative. ‘‘ Amongst themselves they are men, 
and according to their phantasies are not without beauty.” 
To the devils the gloom is altogether congenial. There goes 
your hell at the stroke of the pen, and the mystery of eter- 
nal punishment is forever solved. Hell-fire is merely an 
appearance from the angelic point of view. The devils ex- 
perience no sense of burning, but ‘experience a climate 
similar to that they were accustomed to on earth.” Dis- 
cord, torture, and remorse are only such from the angelic 
side, so that the everlasting punishment of sin is only an 
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everlasting dream of blessedness. Indeed, both hell and 
heaven are not very different from the earth in this New 
Jerusalem theology. If punishment hereafter is to be any-- 
thing more than a dream, if there is to be any future vindi- 
cation of the holiness of God’s law, the sinner must be 
eternally conscious of its purity, interpenetrated perpetu- 
ally with a sense of the discord which his transgression has 
created. Swedenborgianism, in this doctrine of a wholly 
relative hell, assumes the reversal of all those laws, which 
govern the conscience, and the abrogation of spiritual pro- 
cesses, which are coeval with the history of mind. 
Swedenborg’s doctrine of the future life is this: There 
are three distinct localities in the spiritual world. The low- 
est is hell, consisting of three main divisions, but endlessly 
subdivided. The highest is heaven, also consisting of three 
principal divisions, with innumerable subdivisions, the 
three great departments, answering to the limbs, trunk, and 
head of a man respectively. ‘Heaven is a grand man,” is 
a favorite expression of this seer. Between heaven and 
hell is the world of spirits, where all go immediately after 
death, remaining for longer or shorter periods, according to 
the nature of the life in the natural world, but never longer 
than thirty years. Death determines the character of the 
hereafter. The passion which is strongest at that hour 
fixes the man’s destiny; and in due time he either sinks to 
hell or rises to heaven. Notwithstanding the most explicit 
statements in respect to this middle locality and state, its 
inhabitants, its furniture, and its duration, Swedenborg ve- 
hemently combats the popish idea of a purgatory. The 
dwellers in hell and heaven are not appreciably different 
from what we see them here. He certainly holds to the 
Scripture declaration that “the first shall be last and the 
last first,” and describes certain strange somersaults, which 
must have occurred somewhere between here and the so- 
called spiritual world. He is as garrulous as an old woman 
when he attempts the description of scenes and characters 
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on the other side. Some of the meanest reprobates that 
have ever walked the earth he finds high up in the light, 
fantastically arrayed, and uttering the most commonplace 
talk about their old life, while David and Paul, Augustine, 
Luther, and Calvin are doomed to degradation and filth. 
Paul becomes his tempter in the other state, and is charged 
with nameless lust. Swedenborg somewhat resembles the 
modern spiritualist; for under his manipulations the grand- 
est minds of earth become drivelling idiots, and the fools of 
earth are even bigger fools in heaven. The Quakers are the 
vilest of the vile. A broad-brimmed hat in the New Jerusa- 
lem is simply inconceivable. The head of a Friend is hit 
wherever seen. 

Of all this Emerson has beautifully said: ‘For the 
anomalous pretention of revelations of the other world only 
his probity and genius can entitle it to any serious regard. 
His revelations destroy their credit by running into detail. 
Swedenborg’s revelation is a confounding of planes. It is to 
carry the law of surface into the plane of substance, to 
carry individualism and its fopperies into the realm of es- 
sences and generals, which is dislocation and chaos. The 
secret of heaven is kept from age to age. No imprudent, 
no sociable angel ever dropped an early syllable to answer 
the longings of saints, the fears of mortals. We should have 
listened on our knees to any favorite who by stricter obedi- 
ence had brought into parallelism with the celestial cur- 
rents and could hint to human ears the scenery and circum- 
stance of the newly-parted soul. But it is certain that it 
must tally with what is best in nature. It must not be in- 
ferior in tone to the already-known works of the artist 
who sculptures the globes of the firmament and writes the 
Moral Law. It must be fresher than rainbows, stabler than 
mountains, agreeing with flowers, tides, and the rising and 
setting of autumnal stars.”’ 

May we nut add to this that any purported revelation 
must also tally with what is best in all previous authentic 
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unfolding of the future life, above all with those statements 
of Bible truths which this so-called Prophet acknowledges to 
be divine? So much at least is necessary to make him con- 
sistent with himself. The volubility of Swedenborg in re- 
spect to the hereafter is in painful contrast with the digni- 
fied silence of Scripture. The poetry and suggestiveness of 
those metaphors and symbols by which the glories of heaven 
are intimated are destroyed if reduced to actual description 
and bare literal narration. In this respect, at least, he com- 
pares most unfavorably with Paul, whom he unsparingly 
denounces. This Seer’s incessant gabble on a most delicate 
and intricate subject becomes ineffably tedious. The Apos- 
tle’s reverent reserve on the same topic presents a grateful 
contrast and compels admiration. Though caught into the 
third heaven where celestial splendors broke on him for 
awhile, through the dense veil of the flesh, he “ heard 
unspeakable words which it is not lawful for a man to 
utter.” 

Swedenborg rejects a great portion of both Testaments 
the Chronicles, Ezra, Nehemiah, Job, Proverbs, Solomon’s 
Songs, Ecclesiastes, the Acts of the Apostles, and all the 
Epistles. These have not the “ spiritual sense.” Why they 
have not we are not told. If asked how he knows, still the 
answer is, “ The angels told me.” It is strange that such 
writings as the book of Job and the Epistle to the Hebrews 
did not serve his purpose, the one dealing altogether with 
the spiritual significance of the Jewish economy, the other 
a matchless dramatic poem. Justification by faith is a doc- 
trine which our author assails most vigorously. The resur- 
rection of the body is nothing but the emancipation of the 
spiritual from the natural. The fleshly body forever van- 
ishes at death; yet so nearly does the spiritual resemble the 
natural that it often takes some days for the dead man to 
discover that he is really dead. Swedenborg himself rose 
from the dead in 1748. Predestination is a fiction. The 
last judgment occurred in 1759. 
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In the study of this mass of writings one is frequently 
bewildered by an indescribable grotesqueness of style; by 
the most reckless confounding of terms; by tireless repeti- 
tion of statement. We come upon such words as “ falses,” 
“‘ goods,” “interiors,” ‘“influxes mediate and immediate,” 
“celestial, natural and spiritual, natural heavens,” “ knowl 
edges,” “‘ cognitions,” etc., ad nauseam. Kant, in a letter 
to a friend, says of the Arcana Celestia: “It contains 
eight quarto volumes full of nonsense. . . . Theauthor’s 
style is flat. . . . His relations and their arrangements 
appear to be the result of fanatical intuition.” This state- 
ment does not apply with full force to the best known of his 
works, such as 7rue Christian Religion, Apocalypse Revealed, 
and Heaven and Hell. These have undergone several trans- 
lations, the last of which is exceedingly liberal. 

Swedenborg and his system cannot be fairly estimated 
from the writings of his admirers and followers. Especial 
care is necessary in studying the interpretations of Bush, 
Giles, James, Parsons, and others. We get, in their works, 
only the plausible, beautiful, transfigured phase of Sweden- 
borgianism. Parsons goes so far as to deny the inspiration 
of Swedenborg. The man himself makes the most absolute 
claim to it. He declares that God said to him, ‘“‘ I the Lord, 
Creator and Redeemer, have chosen thee to explain to men the 
internal and spiritual sense of the Sacred Scriptures. I shall 
dictate to thee what thou must write.” Nothing can be 
plainer. But it cannot be denied that there is much of sound 
philosophy, of vital Scriptural truth, of beautiful and 
healthful sentiment in the writings of Swedenborg. As evi- 
dence of this take the following quotations: ‘ All things and 
each of them, down to the very uttermost of nature, exist 
and subsist instantly from God. If the connection of any- 
thing with Him were broken for a moment it would in- 
stantly vanish; but existence is perpetual subsistence, and 
preservation perpetual creation.” Where will you find the 
immanence of God in creation better expressed? Again, 
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“The more exquisitely the angels perceive themselves to be 
led by the Lord, so much the more freedom do they enjoy.” 
Where is the real but inconceivable harmony between the 
Divine sovereignty and free will more aptly stated than in 
this sentence? The description of life in Paradise, in the 
subsequent paragraph, would be difficult to surpass. ‘“‘ They 
who are in heaven are continually advancing to the spring 
time of life, and the more thousands of years they live the 
more delightful and happy are the springs to which they 
attain. Good women who have died, worn out with age, 
come after a while more and more into the flower of youth, 
and into a loveliness which exceeds all conceptions of beauty 
which can be formed from what the eye has seen. Good- 
ness moulds their forms into its own image, and causes the 
countenance to beam with grace and sweetness. In fine, to 
grow old in heaven is to grow young.” 

In the paragraph below may perhaps be found the near- 
est possible solution of a dark and painful question. “ All 
the relationships of earth which are not based on similarity 
of character are dissolved in the spiritual world 
Natural affinities perish after death and are succeeded by 
spiritual affinities.” ‘That is,” says one, “we shall know 
each other in the future life, if we have kindred hearts; if 
not, we shall be separated, and, moreover, have no desire 
for acquaintance.” In another paragraph is found a forcible 
comment on the Apostle’s declaration, ‘‘ Whatsoever a man 
soweth, that shall he also reap.” ‘‘ Every man is influenced 
by many loves; but there is one which rules, and which the 
others serve ; and whatever is the ruling love at death re- 
mains supreme and unchanged to Eternity.” That substan- 
tial truth here finds the dress of fitting and beautiful language 
cannotbegainsaid. The same may be said of Confucianism, of 
Mohammedanism, and of Buddhism; yet one would hardly 
be willing to adopt either system, for that reason, or follow Mo- 
hammed, Confucius, or Buddha, as a prophet of the Most 
High. Emerson significantly remarks, on this point, ‘‘ What 
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is real and universal cannot be confined to the circle of those 
who sympathize strictly with his (Swedenborg’s) genius, but 
will pass forth into the common stock of pure and wise think- 
ing. The world has a sure chemistry by which it extracts 
what is excellent in its children and lets fall the limitations 
and infirmities of the grandest minds.” 

Admitting, then, that Swedenborg’s writings often ex- 
hibit exalted conceptions of God, creation, and human life; 
that sometimes his suggestions lead to inner and deeper 
meanings of Scripture; that some of his assertions, in re- 
spect to the effect of character on the future life and destiny, 
are both Scriptural and philosophica! ; still, fairly to esti- 
mate the man and his doctrines, there must be set over 
against these purer and poetical statements such teachings 
as are contained in his Conjugal Love. It must be remem- 
bered that he advocated concubinage ; that he palliated and 
practiced fornication ; that he apologized for adultery. He 
taught that “a man might put away his wife if her body was 
vitiated by disease—such as paralysis, fever, rupture,” and 
a dozen others; or for “intemperance, immodesty, quarrel- 
someness, etc.” For men of strong passions, unable to 
marry, he declares there seems to be no other refuge than 
keeping a mistress. Were this side of Swedenborgianism as 
well known as the other, and were his followers as enthusi- 
astic on the practical side as on the speculative, there could 
be no question as to whether greater good or evil would fol- 
low the propagation of this faith. 

Swedenborg refuses to be classified. His genius is 
unique; his writings constitute a distinct genus in the realm 
of literature. As a scientist, philosopher, poet, theologian, 
and mystic, he is in many respects sui generis. His was 
what Emerson calls an introverted mind. He looked into 
his own soul as into a mirror, beholding there in long pro- 
cession his own fantastic ideas; he dreamed they were all the 
realities of a spiritual world. After him there are no mys- 
teries left in the realm of theology, no dim aisles in the 
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great temple of the hereafter. There can be found no juster 
criticism on these positions than the words of Sir William 
Hamilton, quoted in this connection by White: ‘“ Absolute 
certainty and absolute completion would be the paralysis of 
any study; and the last, worst calamity that could befall 
man, as he is at present constituted, would be that full and 
final possession of speculative truth, which he now vainly 
anticipates as the consummation of his intellectual happi- 
ness.” 
Ws. S. APSEY. 
Cambridge, Mass. 
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II. 


THE PAULINE ANTITHESIS BETWEEN LAW 
AND GRACE. 


Is the Mosaic dispensation an anticipatory conception of 
Christianity, and the Gospel its perfect and beautiful blos- 
som which has been developed out of its very heart and sub- 
stance, as is commonly held; or are these two, instead of 
being the complements of each other as organic parts of one 
religious system, diverse in their spirit, their intention, and 
their method, and therefore to be contrasted rather than 
compared? In other words, what, according to the later 
development of doctrine in the New Testament, is the re- 
lation of Moses to Christ? Is Mosaism, as a system of law, 
conceived of as the foundation of Christianity, and Chris- 
tianity, as the dispensation of grace, conceived of as the per- 
fection of Mosaism ; or are they regarded as entirely distinct 
each from the other, and placed in antithesis? This is the 
thesis which, more compactly stated, is presented in the 
title of the present essay. 

Such development of New Testament doctrine as is al- 
luded to above cannot, it seems to us, fail of recognition by 
all who will carefully analyze the contents of the volume. 
The Bampton Lectures for 1864 are entitled to the merit, 
additional to that of the intrinsic worth of the lectures them- 
selves, of having popularized the idea of a Progress of Doc- 
trine, albeit the tracing out of the line of that progress 
might possibly be found to lead to results which we should 
come upon with surprise, and some would not be able at 
once toaccept. Doctrinal development means much more 
than Bernard makes it mean in these lectures, although they 
logically involve the larger meaning. His argument is that 
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the canon of New Testament scripture as arranged in our 
Bibles proceeds in an orderly method from the basis of historic 
facts narrated in the Jewish Gospel by Matthew, on through 
the Acts of the Apostles and the Epistles, to the prophecy 
of the second coming of Christ in the Book of Revelation; but, 
granting this, it follows that the writers of those parts of the 
New Testament which stand later in the arrangement of the 
canon had a larger insight into the significance of the his- 
toric facts which are confessedly the ground-work of the 
doctrine than had the writers of those parts which are 
earlier, and may indeed have apprehended truths that to 
those earlier writers were unknown. Progress of doctrine, 
if it mean anything at all, means expansion of doctrine. It 
means the discovery of richer contents in the original and 
simple historic elements than they were once supposed to 
contain. It means that truths as apprehended were given a 
broader scope and application, were lifted into larger life, and 
were by degrees freed from such limitations as were merely 
extrinsic and non-essential. The progress of doctrine in- 
volves also a time-element. Progress is not an ingens 
saltus—to use a phrase of Bengel. It is a gradual process 
and requires for itself a more or less prolonged period. We 
should expect on a priori grounds that the interpretation of 
Gospel facts would become richer and more spiritual as the 
years passed, and as experience—one of the instruments of 
the Holy Spirit in spiritual illumination—was enlarged. It 
would surely be no strange thing if we should find Paul 
preaching among the Gentiles a more spiritual and alto- 
gether grander Gospel—what he himself indeed calls “‘ an- 
other” Gospel—than that which Peter preached to the cir- 
cumcision ; or that the last apostolic treatise, the Gospel of 
John, dating subsequent to the destruction of the Holy City 
and the death of his brother apostles, should mark a distinct 
doctrinal advance on them both. 

As concerns the Apostle Paul it is indisputable that he 
occupied a position as Apostle to the Gentiles which was 
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altogether unique and peculiar to himself, and that in this 
special sphere of service to which he was called he devel- 
oped a doctrine, challenged then and challenged since, which 
in many of its features stands in contrast with, and in some 
of them even in antagonism to, that which was current in 
the Judaic churches. Every student of the Epistles knows 
that Paul was engaged in a life-long controversy with Juda- 
izing influences which sought to make Christianity a mere 
expansion of Mosaism and every Gentile convert a prose- 
lyte. Paulinism represents a distinct school of Christian 
thought even in New Testament times—a school of more 
liberal tendencies, more spiritual conceptions, and larger 
ideas. It was the irreconcilable opponent of Mosaism, and 
was the first to see in Christianity the religion not of a single 
race but of universal humanity. Paul himself declares that 
his gospel was based upon a new and distinct revelation; and 
it put upon the facts of Christ’s history a construction not 
inherent in the system under which they occurred, but in- 
volving the utter abrogation of Mosaism, both as a mode of 
worship and a statement of doctrine. Under Mosaism 
Christ was a theocratic king, but in the conception of Paul 
he was a universal Saviour. The death of Christ, which 
under Judaism was the culminating act of their rejection of 
Him as the theocratic king of the nation, was in Paulinism 
the efficient means of bringing the whole race of man into 
relations of reconciliation with God, and within the possi- 
bilities of attaining blessedness after death. 

It is not the purpose of the present paper to discuss the 
several doctrines which especially distinguish the school of 
Paul, such, e. g., as the sufficiency of faith alone to secure 
salvation, independently of an observance of the require- 
ments of the Mosaic law; the bold affirmation of the spirit- 
ual freedom in Christ of every believer, in the two-fold senses 
of freedom from the law and freedom from ritualistic obser- 
vances of every kind; and the breaking down of all class 
distinctions, whether of race or religion, in the comprehensive 
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unity of that love of God which flows forth to all alike in 
Christ Jesus, who by His death ceased to be a merely national 
Messiah and became the Saviour of mankind. Each of 
these topics is sufficiently suggestive and important to be 
worthy of separate treatment; we limit ourselves herein to 
an illustration of the radicalism and individualism of the 
Apostle to the Gentiles as given in that antithesis which he 
affirms to exist between the two systems of law and grace as 
methods of salvation. This antithetical relation cannot be 
stated more tersely than in his own words (Rom. vi., 14), 
where he declares that these Roman believers, and by infer- 
ence all Gentile Christians, were ‘‘ not under law but under 
grace.” The natural force and simplicity of this statement 
are not to be lightly set aside in behalf of any preconception 
or current theory. There theystand. What dothey mean ? 

The epistolary form in which all the products of the 
Apostle’s pen that have come down to us are cast has en- 
sured to his various doctrinal discussions a constant reference 
to practical life; and notwithstanding his profound meta- 
physics and keen analyses it would be a mistake as pro- 
found as these metaphysics for one to study his epistles only 
metaphysically rather than practically and as addressed to 
certain well-defined ends in conduct. His discussions no 
doubt zxvolve a system of theology, yet it is doubtful whether 
he himself would have ever deemed it worth his while to 
construct such a system. He was a man thoroughly 
practical and deeply in earnest. It was no spectral contest 
in which he considered himself engaged, but a contest with 
living enemies who were holding a sinful world under their 
despotism. He had no thought therefore of either wasting 
his own time or of amusing the readers of his letters with a 
multitude of scholastic definitions and dialectic subtleties. 
Every one of his propositions has a practical end in view; 
every question he starts has an objective reference in the 
actual life of individuals or of churches. The sixth chapter 
of Romans, for example, from which the above quotation is 
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made, opens with a question which anticipates that anti- 
nomian abuse of his doctrine to which it has always been 
liable, but from which it has not always been protected by 
weapons drawn from his own armory. “Shall we continue 
in sin that grace may abound ?” Shall we live in the prac- 
tice of immoralities—taking advantage of this fact that we 
are not under law but under grace? Brought face to face 
with this apparently legitimate deduction from his doctrinal 
position, he meets it boldly and skillfully in what follows 
through the chapter; and, so far from being driven from his 
original ground, he finds in the very antithesis between law 
and grace, which he so sharply states, an additional basis of 
argument for holy living. 

In his conception law and grace are not related parts of 
one dispensation—law being preparatory to grace, and grace 
supplementary to law—but they stand toward each other as 
mutually exclusive and antagonistic. Mosaism is contem- 
plated as abrogated and set aside. It has no farther force 
now that the Gospel of Christ has come. Indeed, those 
ceremonies which to the Jew—and at one time to Paul him- 
self—were of the greatest value, because regarded as corner- 
stones of both a religious system and a national polity, are 
spoken of in terms of indifference and disparagement. 
* Neither circumcision,” he declares, “ availeth anything, 
nor uncircumcision ; but a new creature.” (Gal. vi., 15). 
Circumcision stands now on precisely the same footing as 
uncircumcision, the observance of the rite with the non- 
observance of it. Neither its observance nor its non-obser- 
vance is of any value as a meritorious act tending to secure 
the favor of God. Aye, he goes even farther and prohibits 
it. ‘If ye receive circumcision, Christ will profit you noth- 
ing.” (Gal. v., 2.) And this prohibition he makes on his 
own individual and separate responsibility: “ Behold, I Paul 
say unto you.” He even indulges in sarcasm, and refers to 
the mutilations practiced by the priests of Cybele.* As for 


*So Jerome, Ambrose, Augustine, and Chrysostom among the Fathers, 
and Canon Farrar now. 
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this affair of cutting one’s flesh, “I would that they which 
unsettle you would even cut themselves off.” (Gal. v., 12.) 
Again, classing the advocates of its practice among the Gen- 
tile churches with ‘“‘dogs” and “ evil workers,” he warns the 
Philippians (Phil. iii., 2, 3.) to ‘“‘ beware of the con-cision, for 
we are the circum-cision who worship by the spirit of God, 
and glory in Christ Jesus, and have no confidence in the 
flesh.” Imagine what a wondrous revolution must have 
taken place in all the religious habits and modes of thought 
of a Jew before it would be possible for him to speak in this 
contemptuous and hostile manner of that great rite which to 
every generation of his forefathers from the days of Abraham 
had been the sign and seal of its membership in the cove- 
nant of God ! 

Nor was it the ceremonial law only that Paul was accus- 
tomed to regard as abrogated. It is true that he does not 
speak disparagingly of the moral law as an ethical compila- 
tion, but he does regard it as of no longer any force as law. 
All its sanctions have been destroyed, and the righteousness 
it insisted on but could not secure has been superseded by 
another righteousness, which, as inspired by the living prin- 
ciple of faith in the soul, has a method and a manifestation 
totally different from that of the law. The one Paul discards, 
the other he longs for. ‘“‘ Not having mine own righteous- 
ness which is of the law, but that which is through faith in 
Christ.” (Phil. iii, 9.) ‘“ But now the righteousness of 
God without the law is manifested . . . even the 
righteousness of God which is by faith of Jesus Christ.” 
(Rom. iii., 21-22.) As matter of fact indeed the Apostle 
Paul nowhere makes the above distinction between the 
ceremonial and moral law. He speaks of the law, whether as. 
a preceptive code or as a ritualistic system, always as a unity~ 
so as that what he holds to be generally true of the one may- 
with equal truth be predicated of the other. Each part was: 
of equal authority as a divine requirement and demanded: 
obedience from every Israelite. As characteristic of the 
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Mosaic dispensation, the law must be treated as a unity; 
and, thus regarded, the whole system and idea of it, 
its ritual and its injunctive forms, are swept by the board as 
a means of salvation. 

But the great problem yet remains to be solved. How 
shall men be persuaded to live in the fear and love of God, 
and to carry themselves justly and kindly towards one 
another? How shall men be saved—saved in the sense of 
getting them to work righteousness? There are in the con- 
ception of Paul only two methods of accomplishing this 
result. First, men may be put under a regime of Law, 
which shall instruct them by its precepts and attempt to 
restrain them from transgression by the threatening of 
penalties—a method, however, against which there lay at 
least two cardinal objections, viz., 1. It had failed in the 
hands of all its interpreters but one—He who preached the 
Sermon on the Mount—to scrutinize the motives and to 
search the heart; and 2, having been tried for a period 
covering several hundred years, it had proved itself ‘‘ weak 
through the flesh.” “What the law could xot do,” says the 
Apostle. ‘‘ From which ye could not be justified by the 
Law of Moses.” The other method is by absolving them 
from law altogether as a system of pains and penalties, and, 
freeing them thus from all outward restraints, letting them 
do as they please. These two alternatives exhaust the pos- 
sibilities of the case; and they respectively represent the 
basal ideas of Mosaism on the one hand and of Christianity 
on the other. In order to salvation one must either become 
such a Jew as in reality never existed, i. e., one who, living 
under the law, kept it; or he must become a Christian over 
whom there is no law, and who lives not by rule but by that 
faith which is the central principle of the Pauline system, 
and by which, Paul asserts, the pious Jew himself was saved. 
Thus the case would stand with regard to the Gentile in his 
heathenism. To him God had not given any written reve- 
lation; and so whether he providentially came into contact 
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with Judaism, or whether he were left to follow such inti- 
mations of righteousness as he might derive from the law of 
nature and from conscience, his spiritual movement would 
necessarily be 2” the direction of Judaism, and, if carried out, 
would lead to his becoming a Jewish proselyte, unless per- 
chance, living within the sphere of Paul’s missionary activi- 
ties, he happened to hear the Gospel and became a Christian. 
In this alternative, law and grace being mutually exclusive 
and antagonistic, Paul takes his stand wholly on the side of 
grace as against the law, asserting the all-sufficiency of faith 
in Christ and the spiritual freedom in the two senses above 
mentioned, of every believer. ‘‘ For freedom Christ did set 
us free.” (Galv.,i.) “Ye are not under law but under 
grace.”’ (Rom., vi., 14.) On the other hand the law is de- 
nounced. Itisa “curse.” Its principles are “ weak and 
beggarly elements.” Itsletter “ killeth.” It is a “ yoke of 
bondage,” and a “ ministry of condemnation.” As many as 
having once professed faith in Christ had gone back to the 
law were “fallen from grace.” There was no middle 
ground of compromise. Mosaism is the antitype of Hagar, 
the bond woman who was “cast out” and her child de- 
barred from being heir with the son of the free woman. It 
is indeed difficult to conceive of anything severer than the 
language in which this apostle indulges when he is speaking 
of the dispensation of the law as a method of righteousness. 
He certainly is not “ zealous of the law”’ as were the “many 
myriads of Jews” which believed. Take as an additional 
illustration the following passage, Gal.iv., 8—11: ‘“‘ Howbeit 
at that time, not knowing God, ye were in bondage to them 
which by nature are no gods; but now that ye have come to 
know God, or rather to be known of God, how turn ye back 
again to the weak and beggarly rudiments, whereunto ye 
desire to be in bondage over again? Ye observe days and 
months and seasons and years. I am afraid of you lest by 
any means I have bestowed labor upon you in vain.” These 
Galatians had formerly been idolaters, worshippers of those 
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that by nature were no gods at all; subsequently they had 
become disciples of Christ, but under the influence of Juda- 
izing teachers they were now exhibiting a disposition to 
adopt various Mosaic usages, such as the observance of 
daysand months and seasons and years. Now, this tend- 
ency toward Judaism the apostle does not hesitate to char- 
acterize as a turning back again to idolatry. For mark the 
force of this word “ again.” The legalism to which they 
proposed to go over was the equivalent of the superstitious 
idolatry they had abandoned. Both alike are regarded as 
“weak and beggarly rudiments” and as systems of “ bond- 
age.” Could force of rhetoric further go? 

But this bold antithesis, thus announced between the 
systems of law and grace, implied in the hands of the 
Apostle Paul the farther fact upon which he everywhere 
as strongly insists, that salvation from sin is wholly accom- 
plished by the latter method. Absolution from legal re- 
straints is not for the purpose of conferring upon men a 
freedom from moral obligation, or that they might take a 
careless and headlong plunge into all manner of carnal 
excesses. For Paul recognizes the existence of a principle 
of righteousness that lies back of all ritual and of all 
ethical injunctions. He was evidently as deeply anxious 
as any man for the maintainance of righteousness; and the 
entire discussion which he conducts is upon the question of 
how this righteousness can be attained and man be freed 
from the reigning power of sin in daily life. Now, in 
Mosaism the principle of righteousness lay in obedience to 
certain ethical rules and in conformity to a series of formal 
injunctions concerning the observance of a minutely elab- 
orated ritual. But the Pauline righteousness rises im- 
mensely above this. It consists of self-culture, and in a life 
of sacrifice after the pattern of Christ—self-culture with a 
view to sacrifice. Between these two righteousnesses, each 
perfect of its kind, he distinguishes in a passage already 
quoted: “ Not having a righteousness of mine own, even 
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that which is of the law, but that which is through faith in 
Christ,” etc. (Phil. iii., 9.) and although in all the puncti- 
lios of this legal righteousness he tells us (vs. 6.) that he 
was “blameless,” he nevertheless utterly discards it, count- 
ing all his attainments therein but “loss,” and as mere 
refuse matter, and turns towards that other righteousness 
which is through (dd) and upon (27) faith in Christ. 

As for the impotence of the law to secure the fulfilment 
of moral obligation, he argues these three following prop- 
ositions : 

1. There was once a time when the law did not exist. 
Moral obligation however existed always. ‘The law was 
added because of transgressions,” (Gal. iii., 19.) There was, 
too, a priesthood not of the law but of the order of Mel- 
chisedec, that antedated the Sinaitic legislation and the 
institution of the Aaronic order; and it was this priesthood 
of Melchisedec that was resumed in the priesthood of Christ. 
In other words, Christ went around and behind the Aaronic 
order and connected himself with the pre-Aaronic order of 
Melchisedec. The Mosaic»dispensation was thus merely 
interposed for a special purpose, and makes, as it were, a 
break in the otherwise even and continuous evolution of 
the divine redemptive thought. It was not itself an in- 
tegral part of that evolution, but was “added” in order to 
meet a peculiar and distinctive condition. Men were saved 
without the law ages before the dispensation of law began, 
but they were never saved without Christ; for the priest- 
hood of Christ and the pre-Aaronic priesthood of Mel- 
chisedec were of the same “ order.” The law was altogether 
local in the range of its influence, and disciplinary and pun- 
itive in its nature and intention. 

2. Accordingly it had only a temporary significance. 
It was ‘‘ until the seed should come to whom the promise 
was made.”’ And it is important to this discussion to re- 
member that this promise was prior to the law, antedating 
it by some 430 years. The idea of permanence then clearly 
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does not enter into the Pauline conception of the Mosaic 
covenant. It was but a schoolmaster to bring unto Christ, 
and there it left those whom it had brought thither. The 
mission of the schoolmaster cannot be continuous for 
reasons inherent in the office itself. There comes a time 
when the child reaches its majority and is no longer “‘ under 
tutors and governors,” (Gal. iv., 2.) but is entrusted with 
the various privileges and responsibilities of his sonship 
—when he is something more than a texvov or child, 
having now become a wd¢ or son. (Cf. Paul’s use of 
these terms in Gal. iv., 1 and 5, 6.) In like manner—tak- 
ing the correcter rendering—the services of the Greek slave, 
known as the paidagogos, were not always necessary. The 
child, whom it has been his duty to lead to school along 
the tortuous streets of the city and to shield him from their 
dangers, becomes ‘at length old enough to go alone and to 
find the way for himself. Transience is inherent in the 
office of the paidagogos, even as in that of the schoolmaster. 
Both are useful in their spheres “ until” So with 
the law. It at length fulfils its mission and becomes no 
longer of service. It outgrows its usefulnes and becomes 
but a last year’s husk. 

3. Finally, he affirms that the law during the term of its 
authority never saved anybody, for it was never intended 
todoso. This is not, however, an affirmation that salvation 
was an impossibility wader Judaism, but an impossibility dy 
Judaism. ‘By the law,” says Paul, “is the snowledge of 
sin.” (Rom. iii., 20.) The flashes on the summits of Sinai 
were the light thrown by heaven on men’s misdeeds. The 
law instructed in righteousness by its precepts and warn- 
ings, promising to reward the obedient with temporal salva- 
tion, but exacting its penalties of every transgressor. Its 
purpose was to work in men’s minds a conviction of sin, to 
bring a sense of demerit home to their ‘consciences and 
bosoms,” and to prove them guilty before God. ‘Now, we 
know that whatsoever things the law saith, it saith to them 
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who are under the law, that (a = in order that) every 
mouth may be stopped and the whole world become guilty 
before God.” (Rom. iii., 19.) 

This fact is reiterated again and again in varying phrase- 
ology. ‘‘ By the law can no flesh be justified in His sight.” 
It was not its mission to save men; ¢hat was not the end in 
view when it was proclaimed. Historically, it had proved 
itself ‘‘ weak through the flesh.” It ‘worked wrath,” but 
neither salvation nor the hope of it. On the contrary, the 
sinful natures of men seemed to gather strength of despair, 
and the history of Israel was itself the instructive commen- 
tary on the apostolic declarations and their emphatic en- 
dorsement. It is impossible to exceed the strength or to 
break the force of these utterances. He goes so far as to 
call it ‘a law of sin and death.” It “made nothing per- 
fect.” Under it the offences of men “ dbounded.” Even 
“we, who are Jews by nature, and not sinners of the Gen- 
tiles,” he says, ‘‘ knowing that a man is not justified by the 
works of the law, but by the faith of Jesus Christ, even we 
have believed in Jesus Christ ;” i. e., ifthe law availed noth- 
ing as a means of salvation to us Jews, wherein will it profit 
you Gentiles ? 

There was thus a need of bringing in what the Pauline 
writer of the epistle to the Hebrews denominates: a ‘“‘ better 
hope” in an entirely different principle and method—that of 
grace under the Gospel. But this principle and method of 
grace gives the most absolute freedom from the authority of 
the law as such. That law has been “ disannulled.” The 
believer in Christ is no longer under it. He has been called 
for freedom. Salvation is secured to him by the utter abro- 
gation of that legal system which, demanding a righteousness 
he could not furnish, held over him the terrors of its con- 
demnation. 

No wonder, then, that men, zealous of the law and 
alarmed by the bold teaching of the Apostle to the Gentiles, 
whose revolutionary theology saved men from the law’s con- 
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demnation by absolving them from the law altogether—men 
who imagined that nothing but paganism was left when le- 
galism was gone, and who could not or would not grasp his 
central principle, should ask: Will not men continue then 
in sin? Aye, and that grace may abound? What moral 
restraints are left? How can freedom from law ensure holi- 
ness? Surely freedom froin law is lawlessness. Your the- 
ology throws wide open the doors of transgression ! 

But mark now the nature of the Pauline argument, in re- 
ply to these assumptions. His boldness of conception is 
again surprising. Instead of fortifying his position against 
these objections by presenting reasons why men should not 
sin (to do which would have been, in some sort, an invoking 
again of the essential feature and principle of that legalism 
he had been contending against) he presents reasons why, 
being believers in Christ, men cannot sin! And herein the 
Pauline and Johannean systems touch each other. Readers 
of John’s first epistle have been perplexed at the broad and 
unqualified statements there made, concerning the impossi- 
bility and inability of the believer’s committing sin. ‘“ Who- 
soever abideth in him sinneth not,” he says. ‘‘He that doeth 
sin is of the devil.” ‘ Whosoever is begotten of God doeth 
no sin,” and, stranger than all, he “cannot sin.” (1 John 
iii., 6, 8,9.) But Paul says the same thing in another way. 
The argument of the Antimonian is precluded by the facts 
of the believer’s spiritual relation to Christ, which relation 
makes a sinful life out of the question. 

1. First of all, the obedience he renders is said to be 
from the heart. ‘‘ Ye became obedient from the heart to 
that form of teaching (i. e., to the gospel preached by Paul, 
as distinguished from those Judaic conceptions of the gos- 
pel, with which he was in contention) whereunto ye were 
delivered.” (Rom. vi., 17.) The believer is preserved from 
a sinful life because such a life is not in accordance with his 
desires. Sin is not in his “heart.” His aspirations are in 
the other direction. What he loves and strives after is holi- 
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ness. Indeed, Paul, in the seventh chapter of the Epistle to 
the Romans, says of the believer’s occasional lapses from 
ethical righteousness, which are the incidents and the acci- 
dents of his earthly life, “So now it is no more I that do 
it, but sin that dwelleth in me.’’* 

2. Then, again, he has been baptized into the death of 
Christ, and the moral significance of that death, and hence, 
also, of the believer’s baptism into it, is declared to be the 
destruction of the body of sin, while the consequence of it 
(whether the figure of that death be a baptism or a cruci- 
fixion—for both figures are used) is that he is freed from 
sin and lives in the glory of newness of life with Christ as 
risen. He has been planted in the likeness of his resurec- 
tion as well as in that of his death, and that as a fact of an 
already present spiritual experience, rather than as a future 
attainment. Heis “sumphutos” with Christ, fellow-natured 
with Christ, and according to the type of his resurection life 
in glory. 

3. Furthermore, this new life shared with the risen 
Christ is described as objectively a “‘ life unto God.” The 
believer is the subject of a spiritual impulse or life-energy, 
which in the spontaneity of its manifestations sets naturally 
and necessarily toward God and the things that pertain to 
godliness. 

4. Finally and in general, while righteousness under 
Judaic definitions is obedience to a command and springs 
from a sense of duty, under the definitions of Paul it is in- 
spired by the spirit of self-sacrifice as revealed in the death 
of Christ, and is always contemplated as a privilege. 

Thus Paulinism clears the ground of all claimants and 
makes over the entire territory to the sovereign authority 
of the single principle of grace in Christ. Judaism is an in- 
stitution ; grace is life with Jesus Christ as risen. Salvation 
is secured through this inner spiritual life of the soul, which 


“We follow the more common interpretation of this chapter, not unaware, 
however, of that other, which has the high authority of Bengel and Tholuck. 
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expresses itself in a growth unto righteousness. Besides 
his inner life-energy nothing else is necessary, and all else 
is but an impertinence and an intrusion. It is not con- 
ditioned by ceremonies of any sort whatever nor regulated 
by any laws or rules other than what are inherent in its own 
nature. This we conceive to have been the gist of the con- 
troversy in which the great Apostle was engaged during 
nearly the whole period of his ministry; and the signifi- 
cance and value of that fer which he so strenuously con- 
tended still await their full recognition by the Christian 
church. 

There lies even now upon my table as I write a plea by 
a certain widely known, and wherever known deservedly 
popular pastor, for a more incisive preaching of the law in 
the sense of asserting afresh the permanent authority of the 
Sinaitic legislation and of renewing the stern-voiced denun- 
ciations of its penalties. Consciences must be aroused by 
the terrors of the law, yet the undeniable fact is that men 
are not and never were deterred in any considerable num- 
bers from sin by denunciatory preaching of any sort. The 
law did not save ancient Israel. It was then what it always 
will be—‘‘ weak through the flesh.” All sins of men have 
been against law, and in the face of penalty, and against the 
admonitions of conscience. Hedge men about with the limita- 
tions of law—endeavor to dam up the torrent of selfish inclin- 
ations with the “‘ Thou shall nots” of legislative enactments, 
and the futility of the attempt is proclaimed beforehand by 
all experience. Hence the necessity of introducing a loftier 
and more powerful motive in the Gospel of Jesus Christ. 
Where the law fails the Gospel succeeds. Men are saved by 
the Gospel. Undeterred by legislative prohibition, men do, 
however, catch the inspiration to righteousness and the en- 
thusiasm of holy living. And this is the secret of the Paul- 
ine presentation of the Gospel. Salvation is always by 
faith, which is the ground-work (»zoeracc, translated in 
Heb. xi., 1, ‘“‘ substance ” in the sense of the Latin substan- 
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tia) of all moral achievement. Men are thus inspired unto 
righteousness by the spirit of righteousness that dwells and 
reigns within them; and until this experience, promised in 
connection with a true preaching of Christ, occur, redemp- 
tion is hopeless. 


R. E. NEIGHBOR. 
Indianapolis, Ind. 
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Ill. 
SELF-ASSERTION AND SELF-SUPPRESSION. 


Two things are essential to success in any high service 
that a man may undertake. The first is that he put himself 
into his work. The other is that he put his work before 
himself. For all best achievement, there must be both 
strong self-assertion and strenuous self-suppression. 

The design of the present paper is to apply these thoughts 
to one special form of Christian ministry, viz., the work of 
the pastor and preacher. 

I. First, then, the man who undertakes this work must 
put himself into it. 

It has become an axiom of homiletics that character has 
a great deal to do with a preacher’s usefulness. ‘“‘ Take heed 
unto thyself and unto the doctrine,” is a maxim into which 
Paul, writing to the young pastor Timothy, condenses a 
whole homiletic treatise. Thyself first—the character and 
life—and then the doctrine, the teaching to which the life will 
give reality and force. Paul has the same principle in mind 
where, exhorting Timothy to continue in the things which 
he has learned, he adds, “ knowing of whom thou hast 
learned them.” The character of the teacher is appealed 
to as a guarantee for the truth and worth of the teaching. 
The Apostle’s idea finds emphatic echo nowadays in all 
thoughtful discussions of education. ‘‘ The first and most just 
demand upon the school,” says a prominent educator, “ is 
that it lay the foundations of character, quicken the moral 
sense, and help the child to become an honorable citizen. 
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And if Iam asked, How can morals be taught? I would 
say that the personal character and example of the teacher 
are of the first consequence. Character begets character. 
Nothing else will do it.” All are agreed here. The men 
who do great work as teachers are the men who put the 
stamp of their own great characters on their students. Those 
are the men who have moulding power and who give im- 
pulse to lives. Those are the men of whom, gratefully look- 
ing back to what they did for us, we say with Matthew 
Arnold : 


‘* For rigorous teachers seized my youth, 
And purged its faith and trimmed its fire, 

Showed me the high white star of truth, 
There bade me gaze and there aspire.” 


What thus holds of ordinary teaching has redoubled 
force for the teaching to be given by a Christian pastor. In 
the early ages of the church, when the presbyter invested 
the psalmista with his singing robes, he said to him, “ See 
that what thou singest with thy mouth thou believest also 
in thy heart ; and that what thou believest in thy heart thou 
confirmest also in thy life.” The same injunction, in sub- 
stance, if notin form, should be always kept in mind by every 
man who has entered the gospel ministry. Nothing so 
surely neutralizes religious precept as a discord between the 
preceptor’s language and his life. ‘‘ What you are,” says 
Emerson, ‘‘ thunders so loud that I cannot hear what you 
say.” And Prescott tells us in an impressive passage how 
Cortez, reckless freebooter as he was, insisted that the priests 
sent from Spain to teach the Mexicans Christianity should 
be above all things else holy men, “ godly persons whose 
lives might be a fitting commentary on their teaching.” 
“Only so,” he wrote, ‘“‘can they exercise any influence on 
the natives.” 

But it is something beyond this I have in view when I 
speak of the self-assertion needed in the preacher’s work. 
The necessity of right character as well as right doctrine is 
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conceded. What I wish now to affirm is the necessity in the 
preacher’s work of vital and pungent personality. The term 
self assertion is only a name—and a somewhat clumsy one, 
I fear. Let us see if we can get at the thing it stands for. 

No trait is more conspicuous in the case of successful liv- 
ing preachers than their pronounced personality. ‘ The 
man has not left himself at home ; he is there in the pulpit.” 
If a man has no personality “to speak of,” or to speak out 
of, he is of little use in the preacher’s desk. The remark 
was lately made concerning Mr. Beecher that, with all his 
great abilities, there was one thing he could not do—“ he 
could not preach an impersonal sermon.” And without 
doubt the charm and force of his extraordinary preaching 
were largely due to its being so saturated with his own 
masterful personality. 

Argument is not needed to prove that the truth a man 
can bring effectively to others is the truth which has first 
become his own. What has gone through the alembic of 
experience—what a man has assimilated so that it has en- 
tered into his spiritual tissue and fibre—that he can give 
forth. But what he thus gives is part of himself. He gives 
himself with it, and therefore it is real, and has power for 
his fellow man. Instinctively men crave just this from one 
who seeks to minister to their spiritual need. They may not 
formulate the demand. They may not define it in their own 
consciousness. Nevertheless it is distinct and imperative. 
Abstract statements of truth—no matter how skillful and 
correct—will not feed souls. Truth in the concrete—truth 
that has been appropriated, individualized—that comes with 
the warrant of a man to whom it is the very bread of spirit- 
ual life—such truth it is that comes as living bread to hun- 
gry-hearted men and women. Only he who has learned to 
say ‘‘ God, even my God,” can make God known to other 
souls. Once at a fire in New York it was found that all the 
ladders failed by a little space to reach the window where 
the inmates of the burning building were huddled together 
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shrieking for help. There was no time to fetch another lad- 
der. The fireman nearest the window measured with his eye 
the distance that must still be covered. ‘‘ A man’s length 
will do it,” he shouted, and mounting to the topmost round 
the brave fellow bridged with his own body the fatal gap and 
stood there till all had passed over him to safety. Brethren, in 
the work of saving souls, no matter what means and appli- 
ances we may have, it takes a man’s length to do it every 
time. 

See how it was with Christ himself. Again and again 
we read how he “ took by the hand” those whom he was 
about to help. The fever-stricken mother of Simon’s wife, 
the daughter of Jairus, the possessed boy at the foot of the - 
Mount of Transfiguration, the blind man of Bethany—each 
of these, it is expressly said, he took by the hand. And the 
same phrase might be a description of all he did on earth. 
Why, you can put into that little phrase the whole wonder 


and purpose and power of the incarnation. Divinity coming 
into personal, human contact with humanity—God taking 
man by the hand. You remember, perhaps, those matchless 
lines of Browning’s “ Saul,” where David, in the rapture of 
prophetic song, exclaims: 


«*?Tis the weakness in strength that I cry for! my flesh, ‘that I seek 
In the Godhead! I seek and I find it. Oh Saul, it shall be 

A face like my face, that receives thee; a man, like to me 

Thou shalt love and be loved by forever ; a hand like this hand 

Shall throw open the gates of new life to thee! See the Christ stand!” 


The servant must be as his master, the disciple as his 
lord. What Jesus wrought in “the mystery of his holy in- 
carnation,” and wrought out in the simplicity of his life of 
doing good, that must his followers—“ every man in his 
own order”—do likewise. In all attempts therefore that we 
make to bring God’s help to men there must be this taking 
by the hand, this forthputting of personality, this engage- 
ment of the very self in the great transaction. 

Thoughtful people are seeing more and more the force of 
this principle with regardto charitable work. Among theother 
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‘‘new ” things nowadays, there is a new charity, and this is 
a novelty about which there need be no misgiving. Itis the 
charity that puts flesh and blood, nerve and muscle, into the 
work of help, that devotes not only the purse, but the per- 
son. It had a pioneer in Edward Denison, the wealthy and 
brilliant young Oxford scholar who went to live among the 
most degraded of the London poor for the sake of doing 
them good. It is exemplified to-day among the London 
poor in the activities, already of many years standing, di- 
rected by Octavia Hill; and in that more recent essay known 
as Toynbee Hall, where a band of cultured young men have 
attempted a task like Denison’s by methods similar to his. 

Enterprises such as these, however, only give shape and 
organization to what has always been the best kind of chari- 
table service. Who are the people that do the most good 
in the world—really help and comfort souls the most? Are 
they not the men and women who spend strength and time 
in actual contact with the needy and the fallen; who, with 
hearty, human touch, liftingly and leadingly lend a hand? 
The defects and dangers of institutionalism in dealing with 
the poor are growing more and more evident. We are 
learning that there is comparatively little good in “hard, 
tight, machinery grinding forth aid without sympathy.” 
We are learning that individual duty in this regard cannot 
be done by appliances nor delegated to functionaries. 

The tendency to that sort of compromise—the shrink- 
ing from personal relations with suffering people—the re- 
luctance to give ourselves in charity, which is so much 
harder than to give our money—is this not one reason why, 
in an age when so much is done to relieve distress, there 
should be such bitterness of class hatreds and race antipa- 
thies ? The Gordian knot of the labor problem is cut when 
the wage-payer and the wage-earner frankly meet on the 
ground of a common humanity. 

I had a dear friend in New York, lately dead, alas, who 
put this grandly to the proof. In his large business he was 
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with his men as man to man. He gavethem a share in the 
profits, not indiscriminate but nicely proportioned to the 
value of each one’s work. He made them feel that he knew 
them and cared for them individually. The result was that 
his men never struck. When the walking delegate ordered 
them out they quit the union and stayed in, rather than de- 
sert the employer who was also the friend. That is the way 
a notable victory was won in this age of ferment and strug- 
gle. Would there were more men like that one, and like 
another New York business man of whom a journal of the 
city said, after his death, that he was always ready to “ pay 
with his person” for any worthy object. Oh, when shall we 
Christians learn that what Paul says to Philemon, Christ 
says in wider and deeper sense to every one of us, *‘ Thou 
owest unto me even thine own self ?” 

No sharp distinction is made here between pulpit and 
pastoral work. Along this line of thought there cannot be 
such a distinction. The self-assertion necessary to efficient 
service in the ministry enters into both phases of it. Per- 
sonal contact may be more obvious in the hand-to-hand en- 
counters of pastoral labor than in the exercises of the pulpit, 
but it is as essential and as potent in the one as in the 
other. Indeed, the two functions are inseparable and are 
going on together all the time. The preacher in his desk is 
still the pastor, and the pastor among his people does not 
cease to be the preacher. He appeals to the individual soul 
whether he addresses a gathered congregation or speaks to 
aman alone. You know how some of our blessed Lord’s 
most memorable sermons were delivered to audiences of 
one; and how, on the other hand, when he preached to 
thousands he still came to close quarters with single souls. 
The most favorable opportunities of personal intercourse are 
of no avail unless a man puts himself frankly and strongly 
into the use he makes of them. Spirit does not touch with 
spirit merely because we shake hands and call people by 
name. There must be the same purposeful employment of 
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a man’s own vital forces to make the quiet pastoral inter- 
view effective that is needed to put life into the sermon; 
and the sermon, if it gets any grip, must have the accent of a 
man speaking to his fellow which is heard in earnest dia- 
logue. 

A man doesn’t cease to be a man when he becomes a 
minister. Rather, he needs to be more of a man than ever. 
Neutral, colorless men are not wanted in the ministry, 
whether they are anywhere else or not. Take the tempera- 
ment and aptitudes God has given you, and use them. Do 
not try to be somebody else ; be yourself; but be yourself 
with all your might. Make people feel your qualities, even 
if they feel now and then the defects of your qualities; that 
is far better than not to make yourself felt at all. 

Weare in the habit of laughing at what is called magnet- 
ism in men, but everybody knows that, whatever name we 
may give it, the thing itself is real, a force that works, and 
by which people are strongly stirred. There is no mesmer- 
ism or magic about it. It is not a mystery of occult science. 
It is simply the self-assertion of a virile and genial person- 
ality. No man has greater need of magnetism than the 
minister. And he will not be without it if he is alert 
and whole-souled in his work. A lazy minister is never 
magnetic. But a minister whose zeal is like the altar flame 
of the old tabernacle that was ever burning and never went 
out—a minister of sustained enthusiasm—such a minister 
cannot fail to be magnetic. There is no self-indulgence in 
the self-assertion we are talking about. It is a man’s string- 
ent holding of all his thought and all his powers to the res- 
olute being and doing of his best—literally working himself 
for all his worth. Precisely this is what the minister has got 
to do and forever to keep on doing. He has got to impress 
himself on others. He has got to stimulate their natures by 
the electric touch of his. He has got to infect them with 
his own ardor. And does not all this demand in very deed 
a strong self-assertion ? 
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II. And now, in the second place, what of the other es- 
sential—the self-suppression which must also characterize 
the true and truly successful minister? Surely, the point 
need not be argued, for it is one about which there is no 
dispute. The egotism that makes any man obnoxious is 
doubly odious in a man who stands in the preacher’s place. 
The message of spiritual truth to the soul is heard but 
faintly, if not altogether drowned, when the messenger 
thrusts himself upon our notice. As Michael Angelo wore a 
candle fastened in his cap, that his shadow might not fall on 
his work, so should the preacher guard against any blur of 
his own image on his service. What the country lad said to 
the luckless amateur fisherman, “ Ah, sir, you must keep 
yourself out o’sight,” is one of the first rules fo be learned 
by fishers of men. 

Xenophon speaks of certain ruling men of Athens, for- 
merly pupils of Socrates, who shamed their master by the 
unworthy ambition they showed in wanting that “every- 
thing should be brought about through them.” A like am- 
bition sometimes appears in professed Christian service, and 
it always brings reproach on Christ. I once heard Mr. 
Ruskin brand with hot invective the man who lives for 
nothing but his own pleasure as “a fanged but handless 
spider, who sucks indeed and stings, but cannot spin.” A 
stigma no less fiery is fixed by common verdict on the man 
who under cover of working for God works for himself. 

Not that the minister should belittle his office or keep it 
out of sight. The loyalty he owes demands that he should 
make his office prominent and honored. But is there any 
danger of exalting one’s self in doing that? Not while we 
keep in mind what the office is. We are ambassadors for 
Christ. The ambassador owes his importance to the power 
he represents. Take away his representative character, and 
he is insignificant. When he maintains his dignity he ex- 
alts, not himself, but his sovereign or his government. The 
minister, therefore, may still, in the good old-fashioned 
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phrase, magnify his office, while he subordinates himself. 
The man who magnifies his office the best will be the freest 
from official pomposity. He will be incapable of sinking to 
the still lower Jevel of the clerical beggar and deadhead. 
Like any self-respecting man, he will earn his living, exact 
what he has earned, buy what he can afford and go without 
what he can’t. Mere professionalism, whether pretentious 
or sordid, is removed by a whole diameter of thought from 
the spirit of the true minister-—who is a servant, but the 
servant of the most high God. 

III. Do we confront a blank paradox, a contradiction of 
ideas, in the demand for self-assertion and self-suppression ? 
Can we not have the self-giving that is indispensable for 
efficient ministry without the self-seeking which is a blot 
and hindrance? Is it impossible fora man at once to de 
himself and to forget himself, at once to show himself and to 
hide himself in his work ? 

If there be here a paradox, at least it is a very common 
one. Christian service is not the only sphere where this re- 
quirement is made. Inevery calling the worthiest results are 
accomplished only by men who put themselves with all the 
strength of their being into what they do, and at the same 
time seek something beyond and above their selfish advan- 
tage. It is true in scholarship and in art. It is true of the 
man in public life; it is true of business and of family life. 
It is true even of the observer in science and the critic in 
literature. Both of these use emotion as well as intellect ; 
and the moment emotion is called into play a personal fac- 
tor emerges, indispensable, to be sure, but requiring watchful 
restraint. It is notorious how often criticism is warped by 
the bias of temperament; and in the very calculations of 
astronomy allowance has to be made for the personal equa- 
tion. 

No man can be a leader of men, or do a man’s work of 
bringing something to pass in the world, without both as- 
serting himself and suppressing himself. I remember talk- 
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ing with a man in charge of an important institution for 
public culture. He was irked because the people were ig- 
norant and didn’t appreciate the best things he gave them 
to look at. I ventured to hint that the aim of his institu- 
tion was to instruct the people, and that it would be super- 
fluous if they knew beforehand all it could teach them. 
Fifty years from now popular intelligence and taste would 
show what had been accomplished. ‘ Yes,” he answered, 
“ but where shall I be in fifty years ?” I wanted to tell him 
that, so far as concerned any work he was likely to do in that 
institution, he would be nowhere. The man who is going to 
be somebody fifty years from now is he who now is working 
in the spirit Whittier has voiced : 


** Others shall sing the song, 
Others shall right the wrong, 
Finish what I begin 
And all I fail of win. 


** What matter, I or they, 
Mine or another’s day, 

So the right word be said 
And life the sweeter made ? 


‘* Ring, bells in unreared steeples, 
The joy of unborn peoples ; 
Sound, trumpets far-off blown ; 
Your triumph is my own.” 


It is, however, in the work of Christian ministry to the 
souls of men that this symphony of self-assertion and self- 
suppression finds its supreme illustration. If you would 
have in a single sentence a key to the paradox—a formula 
that unites these mutually exclusive ideas—it is ready to 
our hand in that great saying of Paul to the Galatians, “I 
am crucified with Christ ; nevertheless I live, yet not I, but 
Christ liveth in me.” “I, yet not I.” It is all there. I, 
with the whole force of my individuality; I, using every- 
thing I have and am in the service; yet not I, in any striv- 
ing of selfishness, or any quest of my own glory. 
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Only thus can we truly receive, and not receive in vain, 
the grace of God. I must appropriate it, understand it, 
make it mine; and yet I must not hold it for myself alone 
nor see only its application to myself. As surely as I thus 
narrow, I frustrate the grace and ina measure miss the bless- 
ing. J musttakeit; yes; but zo¢ J must keep it. Part of my 
very self it must become, in order that through my very 
self it may reach my fellows. ‘I will bless thee—and thou 
shalt be” (or, in the imperative of the Revision, “be thou”) . 
“‘a blessing.” That was God’s promise and command to 
Abraham. That is always God’s way of blessing the world 
—by means of men whom he selects as channels to receive 
and to convey His grace. He gives fo us what he means to 
give through us. We are not to be mere passive recipients 
‘of God’s goodness. We are not to be sponges perpetually 
absorbing, we are to be fountains perpetually distributing 
the water of life. Out of us should flow living water, even 
as within us God makes the well to spring up. ‘“ What be 
these two olive branches which through the golden pipes 
empty the golden oil out of themselves?” Zechariah’s 
strange and beautiful vision was an exquisite symbol of the 
two anointed leaders, Jeshua and Zerubbabel, through 
whom came to the restored exiles of Israel God’s own com- 
fort and strength. In like manner God would have us all 
to be conductors of blessing. We are to cultivate the trait 
that Phillips Brooks has finely called ‘‘transmissiveness,” by 
means of which we become vehicles of the divine to the 
human. So, the highest success is service, and self-oblivion 
is self-coronation. There is an old seal which represents 
a burning candle, with the motto, “I give light by being 
myself consumed.” Could there be a better crest for every 
minister of him who gave his life to be the light of the 
world ? 

IV. But our proof-text not only tells us what—l, yet 
not I—it also tells us Aow—Christ in me. This is the sim- 
ple, sublime fact of what Christianity is designed to be in 
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every human soul. Christ was more than a man. He was 
man. In him ideal humanity was realized. Christ living 
in us means, then, the actualizing of our best possibilities 
and the annihilation of our worst; the uplift of our being 
into its highest plane; our fullest-orbed self-development, 
and our completest self-effacement. Christ living in us 
means our possession of that quality of transmissiveness 
which has in Christ its perfect exemplar. ‘When we come 
to Christ we find the perfection of his human greatness in 
his transmissiveness ; in the fact that what he was as man 
he was not for himself alone, but for all mankind.” He, as 
no other, emphasized himself; and he, beyond any other, 
emptied himself. 

“Christ in me”—so is the “I, yet not 1” achieved, if 
so we choose. And shall we not so choose? O, brothers, 
for what other use was given us the faculty of choice ? 


*‘ Thou seemest human and divine ; 
The highest, holiest manhood thou ; 
Our wills are ours, we know not how, 
Our wills are ours to make them thine.”’ 


No prerogatives are surrendered, but all are best assured 
—no jot is sacrificed of will’s regal freedom, rather its super- 
lative is gained, when, with self-assertion the strongest, and 
self-suppression the most strenuous, we say before God and 
for his service, “I, yet not I, but Christ in me.” 


JAMES M. BRUCE. 
New York. 
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IV. 


THE REASONABLENESS OF ETERNAL 
PUNISHMENT. 


Gop has given to man freedom of choice and of action. 
All agree that God made man, so far forth free, that he is 
strictly responsible for what he does. At the same time 
each man has his moral and spiritual affinities. If his moral 
character is essentially bad, if he is spiritually corrupt, so 
that he loves and cherishes sin, his affinities lead him to 
choose the society of wicked men. If, though imperfect, he 
_is at heart holy, he seeks the society of the holy. The 
spiritual affinities of men may, indeed, be changed, since the 
characters of men may be, and often are, transformed. Then 
we see those who have been lovers of sin quitting the ranks 
of the depraved that they may join themselves to God’s 
people. But in this world, where the good and the evil are 
often strangely thrown together, through temporary motives 
and circumstances, a man, for a season, may be outwardly 
united to those with whom he has no spiritual affinity. This 
was the case with Judas. For some reason, even when, in 
the language of Christ, he was a devil, he joined himself to 
the disciples. Perhaps he retained his place out of love to 
the money-bag which they asked him to carry, the contents 
of which probably often stuck to his covetous, viscous 
fingers. But he was out of place. And when he could 
make more money by betraying his Lord than he could by 
following Him, he did not hesitate to desert Christ and the 
disciples, to unite himself to their enemies, and act the part 
of the traitor. He went where his spiritual affinities led 
him. 
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We find this principle verified on every hand. Con- 
verted men go straight into Christian society. They can 
feel at home nowhere else. Those wedded to sin seek the 
company of the godless. It requires much persuasion, and 
strong personal influence, to induce them to spend even an 
hour in the place where the holiest of God’s people meet to 
pray. Where worldlings, or the profane, or the drunken, or 
libertines assemble, they find congenial society. They go 
voluntarily to their own place. 

But the same laws which govern men in this world will 
govern them in the next. Death does not transform a man’s 
character, it simply removes him to another place and to 
other scenes. Crossing a river or stepping behind a curtain 
does not essentially change a man’s moral nature, nor alter 
his spiritual affinities. What they were on the one side, they 
are on the other. When a man, by death, steps behind the 
curtain which hides the unseen world, he continues to be the 
same man that he was in the moment of dissolution. The 
same laws of thinking, of loving, of choosing, and willing, 
which controlled and governed him here, control and govern 
him there. His moral character and spiritual affinities re- 
main essentially the same. Just as he chose his society here, 
he chooses it there. If he belongs to Christ and is holy, he 
goes from choice to be with his Lord and with the redeemed. 
If he belongs to Satan, and loves sin, he goes, from choice, 
to be with the devil and his angels. Just as Judas did, when 
he had added to the crime of the betrayal that of self-murder, 
he goes to his own place. 

It is a mistaken notion that God arbitrarily thrusts men 
into hell, that, by power exerted upon them from without, 
he forces them into a place and into society for which they 
have no affinity. He is represented by the popular lan- 
guage of the Scriptures as casting them into hell, but he 
evidently does this without doing any violence to the estab- 
lished laws of man’s being; he does it by acting in and 
through those laws. In harmony with this thought Christ 
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says, speaking of the final judgment on the wicked, “ these 
shall go,” that is voluntarily, “ into everlasting punishment,” 
just as the righteous shall go voluntarily ‘‘into life eternal.” 
And Judas is represented as going voluntarily to his own 
place. 

God does not keep men out of heaven. He plies 
them with every possible motive to induce them to prepare 
for it and enter it. John, on the island of Patmos, saw 
heaven as a resplendent city of precious stones and massive 
pearls and gold. He said the gates of it were not shut atall 
by day, and that there was no night there. The gates of 
heaven always stand wide open, while “without are dogs and 
sorcerers, and whoremongers, and murderers, and idolaters, 
and whosoever loveth and maketh a lie;” but the angels, 
with all their persuasive eloquence, could not induce one of 
those lost spirits to enter, even for a moment, through those 
open gates of pearl. Heaven is not their place. They have 
no affinity for its holiness. 


‘* The heavenly gates stand open, 

What is it keeps them out, 

That weary crowd of wailers 
Who stand and weep without ? 

What strange mysterious safeguard 
Protects the open door, 

That not one guilty footstep 
Has stained the crystal floor ? 


** Ah soul, why wonder further ? 

Turn but one glance within ; 

Thou hast the dreadful secret 
Hid in thy heart of sin. 

That heart which hates its Saviour, 
And spurns his love untold 

Would dread the pearly portal, 
And shun the streets of gold.” 


But when wicked men have gone to their own place will 
their spiritual affinities ever be so changed that they will 
seek the society of the holy ? This is in substance the ques- 
tion that has been raised. Some admit that there is a hell ; 
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but they have raised the doubt as to whether the punishment 
of the lost will be eternal ? They think it possible that even 
Judas may yet enter into everlasting fellowship with Christ, 
whom he sold for thirty pieces of silver, and then, having 
betrayed him with a hypocritical kiss, departed and hung 
himself. 

But is there, even on philosophical grounds, any room 
for such a view? Assuredly, first of all, the manifest ef- 
fect of sin on the human heart is wholly at variance with 
such a notion. There is in all who cherish and habitually 
commit sin an alarming and powerful tendency toward fix- 
edness in it. Every act of transgression makes stronger the 
bonds of the sinner, and lessens the probability of his recov- 
ery from sin. This is a fact so notorious that it is well un- 
derstood by all. In view of it Jeremiah exclaimed, “Can 
the Ethiopian change his skin, or the leopard his spots? 
then may ye also do good that are accustomed to do evil.” 
Men enter hell whose habits of sinning are already fixed. 
And every moment, as they continue to sin, they are grow- 
ing into still greater fixedness in evil. The longer one con- 
tinues in the world of the lost, therefore, the farther any 
hope of his recovery recedes. 

But not only the habit of sinning becomes inveterate, 
but there is constant progress in moral corruption. Men 
never, even in this life, stand still in sin. They go from 
bad to worse. They constantly press their way downward 
into greater depths of iniquity. The inward bias toward 
sin is incessantly augmented, while the restraints of con- 
science from within, and the checks of public opinion from 
without, are perpetually weakened. This needs no proof. 
The awful fact is patent to every mind. But here there are 
some barriers which resist man’s propensities to sin. Con- 
science at times awakes and utters its sharp and solemn pro- 
tests. The good speak words of warning. Christian friends 
pour forth their tender entreaties. The Sabbath, the sanc- 
tuary, and the Bible confront the transgressor that they may 
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save him from impendingruin. But when the sinner shall have 
gone to his own place, all of these checks to his progress in 
evil, save perchance one, will have been withdrawn forever. 
If conscience shall still continue to reprove and lash the lost, 
as it failed here on earth permanently to stay the sinner’s 
progress in evil, so it must just as signally fail in the future 
world; but, long disregarded, it may, perhaps, sink into 
everlasting slumber. And in that world of woe there will 
be none of the good—that is not their place—to entreat the 
sinning. No Sabbath, no sanctuary, no Bible, will be there 
to warn and bless. Men, there, will be left to themselves, 
their tendency to evil ever increasing, while every influ- 
ence from without will be evil, and only evil. If men with 
rapid pace sweep onward in sin here, how much more rapidly 
there? What hope, we ask, can there be that the spiritual 
affinities of wicked men will ever be changed after they have 
voluntarily gone to their own place ? 

But many have entertained the notion that punishment 
is reformatory ; that if sin is not eradicated from the human 
heart by milder means, it will, at last, be burned out by pur- 
gatorial fires. But there is no basis for this view in the 
facts of human experience. What we already know dis- 
proves it. Pain, anguish, both of body and mind, is the 
fruit of sin; is punishment for sin. No sane man disputes 
that. The sufferings of our race are so manifold and ex- 
quisite that no tongue nor pen can adequately portray them. 
This heritage of woe has been ours for thousands of years. 
If punishment could reform, if it be a power by which the 
mortal nature of wicked men can be so changed that they 
will loathe sin, and iove and seek holiness, this earth of ours 
would long since have become the very paradise of God. 
But, after all our sufferings, the earth is still full of moral 
corruption. Just in those portions where there is most of 
woe, there is the most of iniquity ; there are the habitations 
of cruelty. 

If we look at special sins which are followed by special 
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and awful penalties, we learn again that punishment does not 
reform men, much less transform them. The man given to 
lust suffers the most excruciating agony, with the full knowl- 
edge that his pain is directly caused by his sin; but, after 
his paroxysms of suffering are over, he goes again to his 
transgression and shame. His anguish has worked no 
moral change within him. The drunkard suffers again and 
again all the horrors of delirium; he is overwhelmed with 
fears; he tosses himself to and fro on his bed; the beaded 
sweat stands on his forehead; he believes that serpents 
twine themselves about his body and fasten their poisonous 
fangs in his bloated cheeks ; he knows that this is the awful 
penalty for his love of the cup, but it works no reformation. 
He still rises early in the morning to seek strong drink. In 
spite of all his woe he clings to his sin with unrelaxing 
grip. 

If we turn to the world’s prison houses we see how base- 
less is the notion that men can be morally renovated by 
punishment. The Egyptian, the Assyrian, the Greek and 
Roman dungeons were the synonym of horror. Pains and 
penalties were meted out without mercy. But not a single 
prisoner among all the thousands that suffered amid damps 
and chills, in chains and stocks, was ever transformed in 
moral character by his fearful punishment. In fact, crimin- 
als in the prisons of Christian nations have been morally 
transformed only by the Gospel. Not punishment, but the 
revelation of divine love and truth in Christ has lifted many 
of them up out of sin, and brought them into fellowship with 
God. 

It is true, however, that punishment sometimes holds 
evil propensities temporarily in check, until the powers of 
love touch the heart and transform the character. Thus ju- 
dicious punishment, meted out in kindness to children, may 
restrain the evil which is struggling to assert itself until the 
love of guardian or parent shall, through the truth, work the 
requisite moral change. But even in the family, when there 
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is punishment without love, that punishment, instead of work- 
ing reformation, only hardens and confirms the young cul- 
prits in sin. The punishment, itself, utterly fails to renovate 
the moral nature. 

In fact, punishment in and of itself was never intended 
to reform men. It does hold temporarily in check out- 
cropping crime, for the safety of society. It does, as we have 
said, for the time being restrain evil propensities, till truth 
and love may touch and save the erring; but its primary 
object is to satisfy the demands of justice. This fact under- 
lies and shapes the criminal codes of all nations. In these 
laws certain punishments are prescribed for culprits. Those 
who framed the laws have not sought, by the prescribed 
penalties, to secure the reformation of criminals. Law has 
nothing to do with that. Legislators, therefore, have asked, 
simply, what does justice demand ? And they have attached 
to criminal laws such penalties as in the judgment of 
mankind will meet and satisfy the claims of justice, pure and 
simple. 

That this is the primary object of punishment becomes 
clear when an entire community is aroused by some dark 
and bloody deed. With one voice the multitude cries out 
for vengeance upon the criminal. The throng is not blood- 
thirsty ; it is made up of upright citizens. It is not moved 
by personal vindictiveness ; not one in a thousand, perhaps, 
has ever known the culprit. There is only one solution of 
such a problem. The sense of justice implanted by God in 
every human heart is aroused, expresses itself, puts forth its 
majestic and awful demand, and the speedy and condign 
punishment of the criminal alone will satisfy it. 

That the fundamental aim of punishment is not the re- 
formation of the transgressor, but the satisfaction of justice, 
is clear from the sufferings of Christ. He could not be 
transformed in character, for he was sinless. He suffered 
for our iniquities: He took on himself the penalty due to 
our transgression. In this most conspicuous example of 
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suffering in the universe, we see that penalty was borne 
simply to satisfy the claims of justice on those for whom 
Christ died. 

If these positions are true—and who can gainsay them? 
—when wicked men have gone to their own place, we can- 
not reasonably expect that their sufferings will ever work 
any reformation in their characters. Punishment reforms no 
man here on earth; this is not its design; it certainly will 
not, then, reform any man who, in hell, has become vastly 
more depraved, and far more obdurate in transgression than 
he was in this life. Men, neither here nor hereafter, can 
ever be tortured into holiness. 

But, men have asked, will there not be in the future an- 
other dispensation of love by which God will reach and save 
the lost? If there could be, who would not rejoice? But 
the Scriptures drop not the slightest hint of any such dispen- 
sation; in fact, they contain intimations to the contrary. 
The Spirit revealed to John in Patmos that the wicked shall 
finally become fixed in sin. It shall be said concerning 
them, “He that is unjust, let him be unjust still, and he that 
is filthy, let him be filthy still.” Christ in the parable of the 
rich man and Lazarus, presents to us the saved and the lost 
in colloquy with each other. The lost Dives does not ask 
to be delivered from the tormenting flame. He evidently 
had no hope of that; perhaps he did not desire it; but he 
asked only for a drop of water to cool his tongue, for some 
slight alleviation of his woe. Thus the Great Teacher’ in- 
timates that for the wicked who go to their own place there 
is no hope of salvation. But in reference to some of the 
lost, he gives us more than an intimation; he declares 
positively that whoever shall blaspheme against the Spirit, 
or shall speak against the Holy Spirit, shall never be for- 
given, “neither in this world, nor in that which ts to come.” 

But if there should be ancther dispensation of love, how 
could it avail, especially for those who, in spite of all the 
gracious influences of the Gospel, have gone from Christian 
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lands to their own place? Could they have, in any other 
dispensation, a grander exhibition of God’s love than they 
now possess? God now reveals himself to them in Christ. 
And Christ is “the brightness of God’s glory and the ex- 
press image of his person.” In Christ “dwells all the ful- 
ness of the Godhead bodily.” Here we have the infinite 
God made manifest; here we have infinite love revealed. 
Man can never have more than that. And this infinite 
love is manifested now by Christ’s voluntary sacrifice 
of himself on the cross, that he might save his enemies. 
Could infinite love ever display itself in a manner more 
tender and touching? If men are not won to God by 
it now, will they be, can they be, when in hell they have 
reached a pitch of depravity unknown here on the earth ? 
If they hear not Christ now, neither will they be persuaded, 
if in some future dispensation, God should manifest himself 
to them, through Christ, in their world of woe. 

But this conclusion, to which we are inevitably brought 
by reasoning based on facts revealed to all in natural law, is 
confirmed by the clear utterance of God’s word. We need 
not spread out the passages which teach the doctrine of 
future retribution. They are familiar to all, and they are so 
plain that a school-boy could not mistake their certain im- 
port. Christ, in the twenty-fifth of Matthew, brings before 
us the scene of the general judgment, and says concerning 
the wicked, ‘“‘ These shall go away into everlasting punish- 
ment.” But men, troubled by this doctrine and by this 
text, have said that the Greek word translated “everlasting”’ 
does not mean unending duration, but simply a long period. 
It is true that the noun, from which the adjective, here 
translated ‘‘ everlasting,” was derived, was sometimes used 
by Greek writers to designate a limited period. But the 
period so designated was always indefinite; its limits were 
never indicated; so the word naturally came to designate 
the thought, so nearly as we can conceive it, of eternity, 
which is of course unlimited. And in that sense it is often 
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used by Greek writers. And the adjective translated “ ever- 
lasting” in the passage under review, was almost invariably 
used to express the idea of unending duration. So that 
Liddell and Scott, who have given to us a Greek lexicon, 
which is now more widely adopted as a standard than any 
other, give to this word only two definitions, “‘lasting” and 
“eternal.” All really eminent Greek lexicographers define 
it in the same way. There is not a stronger word in the 
Greek language with which to express the thought of un- 
ending duration. It is used more than a score of times in 
the New Testament to express the unending bliss of the 
righteous. Christ not only says the wicked “ shall go into 
everlasting punishment,” but also the “ righteous into life 
eternal ;” the same word being translated “eternal” in the 
second part of the text, which is translated “ everlasting ” 
in the first part. Would not the evangelist, wishing to set 
forth the unending blessedness of the redeemed, naturally 
have chosen the strongest word in the language for the pur- 
pose? When the author of the epistle to the Hebrews 
wishes to set forth the eternity of God the Spirit, he writes, 
“The Eternal (aionios) Spirit.” If there had been any 
stronger word in the Greek language to express unending 
duration, would not the writer have employed it? Would 
he have used a word of doubtful import when he wished to 
express the eternity of the Spirit? Yet this same word is 
used again and again to set forth the duration of the punish- 
ment of the wicked. 

In the Revelation the eternity of God is set forth at least 
five times by the phrase, made up of the word in dispute, 
“‘ forever and ever.” Thus an angel “lifted up his hand to 
heaven and swore by Him that liveth forever and ever,” 
who created heaven and earth and sea. If any stronger 
word could have been found by which the fact of unending 
duration could have been expressed, it would here have 
been employed. No doubtful term would have been used 
to set forth the duration of the life of God. But the same 
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word, the same phrase is used in this same book to set forth 
the duration of the punishment of the wicked, ‘“‘ the smoke 
of their torment ascendeth up forever and ever.” And so, 
at great length, we might go on adding one decisive proof 
to another. 

But we are not in our biblical proof shut up to this class 
of passages. The eternal punishment of the wicked is taught 
in language, the meaning of which the most critical and cap- 
tious would not attempt to evade. Christ Himself warned 
men against stumbling into sin. He said that it would be 
better to cut off a hand or a foot, or to pluck out an eye, if 
these members of our body should cause us to sin, rather 
than go unmaimed into hell “ where their worm dieth not, 
and the fire is not quenched.” Jesus the embodiment of 
love and mercy, in a few short sentences, speaks five times 
of the unquenchable fire, and three times of the never-dying 
worm. No matter how we may explain the metaphors, the 
awful fact is repeated again and again that the torment of 
the lost is unending. The fact is stated so clearly, so une- 
quivocally, that one must either receive it as the truth, or 
else reject the teaching of Jesus Christ. 

We see, then, that just as God speaks through natural 
law, He speaks in the Scriptures. We have not two voices, 
but one, speaking in different tones but uttering the same 
truth. 

Yet it is asked, Is such a doctrine in harmony with the 
benevolence of God? We have seen that men sin volun- 
tarily. God warns them by the laws of their own being 
against it, and still more emphatically in the inspired word. 
He points out to them the fearful consequences of transgres- 
sion. He opens heaven before them and invites them to 
enter. He promises them forgiveness for their past trans- 
gressions. He entreats them in love to be saved. But 
they utterly disregard every warning and solicitation. They 
choose the path of sin ; they go voluntarily to their own place. 
Through the maintenance of God’s righteous laws,through the 
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laws of their own being, they suffer. To maintain those laws 
will manifestly be the highest, broadest benevolence, when we 
take into our view the whole universe and all of God’s 
creatures. If God should not maintain his own laws, then 
there would be an end of righteousness, and the whole uni- 
verse would become one vast hell. 

Nor is there any greater difficulty in reconciling future and 
eternal punishment with the benevolence of God, than in 
reconciling the sufferings of this present life with his benevo- 
lence. And men are usually quite ready to admit that the 
sufferings of wicked men here are just. Men sin, and so 
men suffer. When wicked men go to their own place, they 
will continue to sin ; hence they will justly continue to suffer. 
They will voluntarily sin forever, and so justly and reason- 
ably suffer forever. 

But are men tormented eternally in literal flames, in a 
lake of fire and brimstone ? We do not so understand the 
Scriptures, Heaven is set before us by material imagery ; 
it is our Father’s house in which are many mansions. It is 
a city of precious stones, with solid gates of pearl, and streets 
of gold. All the most precious things of the earth are 
gathered together, and wrought into a resplendent city, in 
order to give us same faint notion of the ineffable blessed- 
ness and joy of the redeemed. So on the other hand we 
have hell. It is outer darkness, tormenting flame, un- 
quenchable fire, a worm that dies not, a lake of fire and 
brimstone; the most fearful things are seized upon to repre- 
sent the suffering and woe of the lost. As men in this life: 
suffer inflictions from without, we need not affirm that no. 
such inflictions are meted out to the lost who go to their- 
own place; but the agonies of hell must be pre-eminently- 
within the soul. If this removes from the idea of hell much. 
of its grossness, it by no means robs hell of its horror.. 
The most exquisite agony that men suffer now is within the: 
soul. A man might well prefer the pain arising from thrust- 
ing his hand into the flame, to the agony of remorse. The 
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never-dying worm may be never-ending remorse. A 
material, literal hell, to any reflecting mind, is far less fearful 
than one whose fires are kindled within the spirit here on 
earth, and being evermore fed by sin, burn on eternallly. 

If it be said that this is a dreadful punishment, we answer 
that sin, which evokes it, is a dreadful evil. Sin has brought 
upon men all the ills under which they groan. Sin evokes 
God’s wrath ; sin swept away the race by flood, and burned 
up the cities of the plain by fire; sin caused Christ to sweat 
great drops of blood in Gethsemane, and overwhelmed Him 
with the agonies of the cross. And it is a false and super- 
ficial view of sin, which leads many not only to reject the 
doctrines of the cross, but also the scriptural doctrine of the 
future punishment of the wicked. 

But the larger part of the race will be saved through 
Christ. All, both in heathen and Christian lands, who die 
before they come to the yeargef understanding are redeemed. 
More than half of all the generations of men have died in 
infancy. We must add to these the millions who have 
believed in Christ. Then the Bible assures us that the day 
will come when “ The earth shall be full of the knowledge 
of the Lord as the waters cover the sea.” It will not then 
be necessary for one to say to his neighbor, ‘‘ Know ye the 
Lord, for all shall know Him, from the least unto the greatest.” 
Then all, or nearly all, the generations of men shall, in 
unbroken phalanxes, enter into heaven. So that a great 
man has said—we give his thought, not his words—that, 
when the history of redemption shall have been completed, 
the number of the lost, compared with the innumerable 
_throng of the redeemed, will be like those within the jails of 
any well-ordered community compared with the entire pop- 
ulation without. It is thus that the Scriptures fill us with 
hope concerning the redemption of the vast majority of 
mankind that have lived, and shall live on this earth. 

GALUSHA ANDERSON. 

Granville, Ohio. 
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V. 
THE MILLENNIUM OF THE APOCALYPSE. 


‘* AND I saw thrones, and they took their seats upon them; and 
judgment was given unto them, and the souls of them that had been 
beheaded on account of the testimony of Jesus and on account of the 
Word of God. Whoever, therefore, had not worshiped the wild beast, 
nor his image, and had not received his impress upon their forehead 
and on their hand, both lived and reigned with Christ a thousand 
years. The rest of the dead lived not again until the thousand years 
were finished. This is the first resurrection. Blessed and holy is he 
who hath part in the first resurrection: upon these the second death 
hath no power; but they shall be priests of God and of Christ, and 
they shall reign with Him during the thousand years.” (Ch. XX., 
4-6.) 

The doctrine of the premillennial advent of Christ, with an 
accompanying resurrection of the righteous dead, and a mil- 
lennial reign on earth of the glorified saints, has, from early 
Christian times, agitated the Church. To the immediate suc- 
cessors of the apostles, indeed, it seems to have been un- 
known. But a little later Papias, Justin Martyr, Irenzus, 
and after them Tertullian, Cyprian, and others, following, 
perhaps, the lead of Papias, held it, sometimes almost as a 
test of orthodoxy. Yet it never succeeded in incorporating 
itself into the formal creeds and confessions of the Church, 
and, after its short blooming period (from about A. D. 150 
to 250), it became almost universally discredited, and bore 
in the general estimation a strong taint of heresy and en-— 
thusiasm. From the age of Augustine, for more than a 
thousand years, it had no living hold on Christian belief. 
Our own day has partially revived it, and, though generaliy 
rejected by the practical sense of the Church, yet, while 
scholars like De Wette and Diisterdieck, Ellicott and Alford, 
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and some eminent Christian preachers, maintain it, it can 
scarcely be lightly dismissed as an exploded heresy. Cer- 
tainly the last word regarding it has not yet been spoken, 
and perhaps will not be until the millennial dawn shall shed 
a clearer light on the mysterious book which is alleged to 
contain it. I shall attempt no complete discussion of this 
many-branching subject. Waiving the numberless side- 
issues involved in the controversy, I shall confine my atten- 
tion chiefly to the passage which stands at the head of this 
article. The first question is: What light, apart from other 
scriptures and from its intrinsic tendencies, does this pecu- 
liarly Apocalyptic doctrine receive from the Apocalypse 
itself? Any even slight aid to the elucidation of this point 
will, I am sure, not be unwelcome. 

The point which I would first emphasize is the im- 
portance of interpreting our passage in harmony with the 
general character of the book ; and for this we must bear dis- 
tinctly in mind what that character is. The Apocalypse, 
whatever historical or prophetical elements may underlie it, 
is not in form a historical, or even, strictly, a prophetical 
book. It is, throughout, pictorial and symbolical. Not only 
is the physical eye of the seer shut, but the normal action of 
his intellect is suspended. He is translated into an ideal 
realm, a realm which, if he were not under spiritual guidance, 
would be perilously exposed to the sorceries of the imagina- 
tion. From the rising of the curtain at Chapter IV. (and 
the preceding chapters—certainly the first—are scarcely an 
exception) we are led, under the magic wand of the heavenly 
mystagogue, as through a series of “dissolving views ” 
which present in pure symbolism the great crises of the 
Church’s history. The August Personage that meets us on 
the threshold, the door opened in heaven, and the magnifi- 
cent panorama that greets the vision of the seer, the throne, 
with its majestic occupant, the glassy sea, the encompassing 
‘elders and living ones, the seven-sealed book of destiny 
opened by the Lamb, the trumpets and vials with their amaz- 
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ing succession of portents, the Dragon, the wild beast, the 
false prophet, the sun-clothed and star-crowned woman, the 
mystical Sodom, the mystical Babylon, the New Jerusalem— 
this slight and cursory glance will remind us how complete- 
ly symbolical is its entire structure, and how thoroughly 
this principle of symbolism must pervade its entire inter- 
pretation. No matter how distinct and emphatic are the 
utterances to whose literal construing we are challenged, the 
same emphatic distinctness marks the portions which, taken 
literally, would present the merest monstrosities. We must 
remember that the presumption here is always against a 
literal interpretation. To find an event recorded on the pages 
of the Apocalypse is sufficient to assure us that, while it shad- 
ows forth some great truth, it is of no actual occurrence. To 
comprehend its import, we must translate it out of its Apoca- 
lyptic symbolism. Thus the Apocalyptic numbers are gen- 
erally mystical, and the technical Millennium can scarcely de- 
note a literal thousand years. It must be either a mystical 
number, or, more probably, a round number standing for an 
indefinite but greatly extended period. 

And so, taking the collective scene portrayed in our 
passage. It shows us the martyrs coming to life, occupying 
thrones, and reigning with Christ during the thousand years 
of Satan’s imprisonment. This astounding scene can scarce- 
ly be taken otherwise than as symbolical. It is confined to 
this single passage, and it stands here imbedded in symbols. 
The white-steeded Rider and the angel standing in the sun (of 
Ch. XIX.), the imprisoned and loosed Dragon, with his rous- 
ing of the nations, and hurling them madly and disastrously 
against the encampment of the saints, all are marked by purely 
symbolical features, shadowing forth mighty realities, but in 
which none would dream of tracing literal events. The pas- 
sage which they thus environ must, by every law of con- 
sistency, be in like manner symbolical. It is an ideal pic- 
ture, not a record of actual facts. And, if this be so, it mat- 
ters not whether we take the “living” of a bodily resurrec- 
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tion, or in one of the figurative senses which it so readily 
admits. Whatever meaning we put upon the words, the 
passage, as a whole, is symbol. It cannot be construed into 
teaching a literal, personal return of Christ at the beginning 
of the millennial period, a literal premillennial resurrection of 
the saints, and reigning during this period with their Lord. 
This is too violent a breaking-in upon the ideal character of 
the record ; it is too monstrous a joining (like the poet-critic’s 
human head and horse’s body, ending in a fish’s tail) of exe- 
getical incongruities. It is islanding in cloud-land a solid 
piece of terra firma. Not to insist, moreover, that nothing 
is said in our passage, or near it, of Christ’s coming to earth, 
or reigning upon the earth at this period, this vision of the 
triumphant and reigning martyrs, with the reigning Christ, 
is not, even in the symbol, an earthly scene ; and if it were, 
its symbolical character would forbid our taking it as matter 
of pure history or prophecy. 

But, taken as symbolical, what is the import of the sym- 
bolism ? What signify the coming to life and reigning of 
these martyrs, and why do we meet with them just here ? 
To answer these questions, we must turn back to an earlier 
stage in the action of the book. These martyred heroes do 
not now meet us for the first time. We have seen them be- 
fore, and, if I am not mistaken, their earlier appearance goes 
far to explain their present reappearance ; and the two to- 
gether will shed no unimportant light upon the general 
scheme and structure of the Apocalypse. The connection of 
the two scenes has been, indeed, frequently observed, but I 
doubt if its full force has been recognized, and this mainly 
from a failure to see the full significance of the earlier scene. 
May I ask the reader to turn back to the passage in Chapter 
VI., and to read afresh the entire chapter which opens the 
formal action ofthe Apocalypse? I shall beg his indulgence if 
the intrinsic interest of the subject leads me to dwell upon 
the earlier imagery to an extent somewhat beyond the exi- 
gencies of my argument. 
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I will barely remind him of the magnificent mise-en-scéne 
of Chapter IV., which gives us the central stage and starting 
point of the Apocalyptic drama. Chapter V. prepares fur- 
ther the action by showing at the right of the throne the 
fateful volume written within and without to mark its preg- 
nant fullness, and sealed with the seven-fold seal of perfect 
mystery ; and by revealing the intense interest that awaits 
its disclosures, and the rapture that is felt when the “ Lion 
of the Tribe of Judah,” transformed by the divine magic 
into the sacrificed ‘‘ Lamb,” prepares to open the seals of 
the scroll, and unfold the series of events which his re- 
demptive sacrifice has procured him the right, and his 
heavenly exaltation has given him the authority, to disclose, 
and of which his supreme Headship of the world gives him 
absolute control. The hosannahs that burst from the 
heavenly ranks over distant earth and sea show the pro- 
found importance of the impending disclosures. And the 
sublime character and stately movement of these two in- 
troductory chapters fittingly prelude a drama whose scope 
and denouement involve the supreme destinies of the Church ; 
and the world. Nothing in Apocalyptic literature can be 
nobler, nothing diviner, than these fourth and fifth chapters. 
Here surely is no maddening shrine from which are to pro- 
ceed the ravings of the Pythoness; no Sibyl’s cave whence 
will be scattered on the winds her frantic babblings. These 
slow, significant, stately images betoken the ordering of God, 
and the tread of destiny. 

With the sixth chapter the action fairly commences. It 
not only gives us the first instalment of the contents of the 
book, but by opening six out of the seven seals it conducts 
us in a general way down to the very verge of the final 
consummation. And the opening of the seals at once re- 
minds us how in this “ Revelation of Jesus Christ” the one 
name appears supreme “ above every name”; the one Per- 
sonage towers above every other. He who in the first 
vision stands the august Ruler and Guardian of the Church ; 
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who in the second vision takes into his hand, as Sovereign 
Arbiter, the book of destiny ; now, at the head of the third, 
rides into the lists of war, the marshaller of its hosts, and the 
disposer of its issues. The opening of the first seal brings 
forward a Rider on a white horse, his hand armed with a 
bow, his head wreathed with a crown, going forth “ con- 
quering and to conquer.” There can be no reasonable 
doubt as to the identity of this personage. Every interpre- 
tation but ome is idle and impertinent. War, Victory, 
Science, Evangelical Preaching, Trajan, Caligula—all seem 
almost wanton deviations from the straight path of inter- 
pretation. It can be none but Christ—the Lord of the 
Church and the world—whose work has originated, and 
whose power shall control, these grand phenomena—who 
steps first on the majestic stage, with the symbols of power 
indeed, but which mark rather the stage of conflict than of 
achieved victory. In accordance with this follow in his 
train three deadly ministers of strife—hostile forces, whose 
appearance is ominous of the dire judgments that are to fol- 
low. It is no placid and smiling scene upon which the cur- 
tain rises. The conquering hero is indeed there, giving 
the assurance of final triumph; but War, Famine, and Pes- 
tilence, Death in his direst forms, are to have for a while 
their awful way. 

But now why are these formidable powers thus mar- 
shalled ? What brings upon the stage the Warrior Prince 
of Salvation, and in his train these dreadful ministers of 
death? The next vision tells the story. The opening of 
the fifth seal shows us in symbol the conflict that is raging 
between the kingdoms of light and darkness, of which our 
earth is the theatre, and in which the Church has hitherto 
been, and is yet for a season to be, the oppressed and 
afflicted party. At the foot of the heavenly altar are seen 
the souls of those who have been slaughtered for the Word 
of God and the testimony of Jesus, whose fidelity to the 
truth has brought on them the combined rage of earth and 
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hell, and the avenging of whose wrongs has set in mo- 
tion those elements of conflict and woe symbolized in the 
preceding figures. These martyrs represent no individual 
persons. They are not the suffering saints of any particular 
age, the victims of any special persecution; they represent 
the oppressed and persecuted Church, the object of the 
world’s and hell’s hostility, whose sufferings have set in 
motion this pageant of war, and whose impatient cry, 
“‘ How long, Lord,” etc., with the answering injunction that 
they curb their impatience till the ranks of their brethren 
shall be completed, is really the watch cry of the coming 
conflict ; is virtually the key of the entire book; pointing to 
the scenes of blood and terror that are to follow, but (as 
alike the character of the leading rider, and the white robes 
given to the martyrs indicate) assuring the triumph in which 
all is to issue. The cry of the martyrs for God’s avenging 
judgments wraps up, so to speak, all the dire scenes of con- 
vulsion and wrath that lie between Chapters VI. and XIX. ; 
and the response to that cry, in word and symbolic action, 
points to the peace and glory which, following these lurid 
horrors, fill the closing chapters of the Apocalypse. I need 
scarcely remark that the cry of these martyred souls for 
vengeance is not intended as the utterance of the Christian 
heart under persecution or wrong, and needs as such no 
explanation or defence. It simply embodies that principle 
of justice which, living in the human conscience, determines 
God’s dealings with the world, and of which his judgments 
on the wicked are the natural expression. Here, at the head 
of the process of retribution, appear the victims whose 
wrongs demand it. Their words are the impersonated cry 
of those wrongs, and their place right here, just after the 
glimpse given us of the dire agencies that are to work, and 
in advance of the whole body of destructive scenes, is most 
appropriate and significant. It could not be anywhere else 
in the book with any similar propriety. It has its fitting 
place exactly here. Most fittingly appear at the outset suc- 
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cessively the Lord of the Church, who is to battle for her 
cause, the three personages that best represent the agencies 
_ of wrath and terror that are to be brought into action, and 
finally the Church herself, represented in her agony by 
her martyred children, and to vindicate whose wrongs, and 
achieve her triumph, the whole pictorial drama _ is 
brought upon the stage. The drama thus foreshadowed, 
of blood and vengeance, sweeps on in varying forms and 
episodes to the eighteenth chapter, which brings its denoue- 
ment in the downfall of the mystical Babylon. The curtain 
then rises on an altered scene—on the reappearance of the 
now triumphant Rider with the white horse, and the reap- 
pearance of the now vindicated martyrs, standing for the 
now triumphant Church. 

The stress of the action, then, lies between the sixth and 
nineteenth chapters. These comprise the events which must 
transpire before the prayer of the martyred saints is fulfilled. 
On the details, or even on the special plan and scope of these 
intervening chapters, it is not my province to dwell. We 
can scarcely doubt that they involve two grand epochs in 
the fortunes of the Church—the overthrow of anti-Christian 
Judaism (the spiritual Sodom where “the Lord was cruci- 
fied”’) and of anti-Christian Paganism, the mystical Babylon, 
the shock of whose downfall reaches the extremities of the 
earth. The eighteenth chapter closes the record of this 
decisive and awful catastrophe—the final vengeance wreaked 
on her in whom “ was found the blood of prophets, and of 
saints, and of all who have been slaughtered upon the 
earth,” the power whose gigantic iniquity had absorbed 
into itself all the crimes and hostilities of the earth. 

The great drama, then, has now substantially reached its 
close. The scenes of strife and woe shadowed forth in the 
four first seals are ended, and the hour for fulfilling the 
prayer of the down-trodden and martyred Church has come. 
The nineteenth chapter opens this period with a pean over 
the just recorded catastrophe. Then the Rider on the white 
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horse of Chapter VI., at that time armed for battle and going 
forth to war, now with widely contrasted costume and train, 
reappears. On his head many diadems; his raiment dyed 
in blood; his name the Word of God; from his mouth (as 
in Chapter I.) a sharp sword issuing; on his vesture and 
thigh the title ‘“‘ King of kings and Lord of lords,” and his fol- 
lowing the heavenly armies on white horses, the symbols of 
victory. An angel, standing in the sun, summons the 
birds of heaven to banquet on the flesh of the overthrown 
enemies of God, while the Wild Beast and the False Prophet 
are consigned, with their worshipers, to the Lake of Fire. 
Then descends a mighty angel who seizes the Dragon, the 
arch enemy, the leader of the hosts of evil, and hurls him, 
bound, into the abyss where for a thousand years he shall 
cease to lead astray the nations. And finally, as the white- 
steeded warring rider of Chapter VI., with his dark following, 
has reappeared with the insignia and retinue of triumph, so, 
to complete and crown the picture, the martyred saints 
of Chapter VI., there humbled, agonized, impatient over de- 
ferred vengeance, now reappear, raised from their humilia- 
tion to thrones of sovereignty, and sharing during the thou- 
sand happy years the glory of their Master. No longer the 
cry of “How long, O Lord, wilt thou not avenge our 
blood ?” rings in our ears. The promised hour has come, 
and judgment has been given to them on their once haughty 
oppressors. * 

Can there be any reasonable doubt who these svuls are, 
and what the significance of the entire picture? Do not the 
white-steeded Rider, with his similarly mounted train, the 


* The interpretation here given would determine the proper subject of 
éxadioav, they sat upon them ; i. e. persons sat upon them, the indefinite sub- 
ject being determined by the connection, as is not infrequent in Greek. Were 
this properly a judgment scene the occupants of the thrones might be the apos- 
tles, according to Heinrich. Otherwise we might, with De Wette, Diisterdieck 
and others, think of the four-and-twenty Elders. But, as it is, the natural sub- 
ject of the verb is the martyrs, and the judgment given to them is probably the 
avenging judgment on their old persecutors. 
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imprisoning of Satan, the exaltation of the outraged and 
martyred sons of the Church, form a striking parallel and 
antithesis to the warring rider with his sombre following, 
and the groaning victims of earth’s and hell’s violence 
in Chapter VI? The one gives the opening of the great 
drama which runs through the following chapters, the other 
its triumphant close. The one brings on the stage the pre- 
cursers and dire omens of war, and, in the bleeding and 
agonized Church, its motive and occasion; the other in the 
diademed and triumphant king, in the overthrown hosts of 
darkness and their dungeoned monarch, and, finally, in the 
vindicated and enthroned martyrs, its triumphant and glorious 
issue. The one picture explains the other. In the former 
the prostrated and groaning martyrs symbolize the Church 
groaning under her tyrannous foes; in the other the en- 
throned martyrs represent the Church disenthralled and 
triumphant. And most significantly and beautifully at the 
head of the one picture appears the great Arbiter of the con- 
flict amidst the blazonry of war; at the head of the other 
reappears the same wondrous Rider, a diademed and declared 
victor. The Chapters VI., XIX., and XX. are mutually inter- 
pretative and interpenetrative, and are largely the key to 
the Revelation. They interlock and interlace each other 
across the separating centuries. They shed their prospec- 
tive and retrospective light over the tumultuous and stormy 
scenes that lie between.* 


* If we rightly explain this martyr scene, then its significance is by no 
means that which is very commonly assigned toit. Its purpose is not to show 
that the martyr spirit is to prevail during the millennial period.’ It has no such 
merely incidental object as that, but one much more vital to the action of the 
book. The triumphant Rider, the imprisoned Dragon, the enthroned martyrs, 
form a triad of symbols marking the triumph of the Church, and the third is 
scarcely the least expressive. That the martyr spirit will characterize the mil- 
lennium we cannot doubt; but that does not seem to be here indicated. And 
how appropriate a symbol of a triumphant Church would be, especially to 
early Christians, this vision of reigning martyrs, we need not urge. Its founder 
was crucified; its twelve great co-founders were murdered like their Master; 
its pathway through the early ages was deluged with blood, and to be baptized 
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If this is a just view of the passage it bars out any 
thought here of a literal resurrection, of a personal return of 
Christ to the earth, and of any literal millennial reign on the 
earth of the risen saints. There certainly is here no hint of a 
literal coming, or of any coming, of Christ tothe earth. His 
appearance in Chapter XIX., glorious as it is, is as purely 
symbolical and ideal as the corresponding appearance in Chap- 
ter VI. The majestic figure, with its glorious train, sweeps 
in both scenes across the seer’s field of vision, and nothing 
can justify our transforming it into a literal or even a sym- 
bolical return to the earth. Just so there is no literal resur- 
rection and reign of the martyrs. Their appearance in 
Chapter VII. is symbolical of the wrongs and distress of the 
persecuted Church, and their reappearance here, of the ac- 
complishment of their prayer for vengeance, and thus of the 
exaltation and triumph of the Church which they represent. 
The literal Church which they represent is indeed upon the 
earth; but the symbolical scenes, alike of the afflicted and 
of the glorified martyrs, are in heaven, or in that undefined 
region in which the Apocalyptic visions naturally move.* 

Nor certainly does the term “living ” or ‘‘ coming to life” 
of the martyrs force us to the idea of a literal resurrection. 
The words “live” and “life” are exceedingly elastic, and 
admit the most various figurative uses. The sinner con- 
verted to righteousness, /ves; moral, spiritual excellence is 


into Christian discipleship was virtually to be ‘‘ baptized for the dead ”’—into 
fellowship with death and the communion of its victims. Surely no better sym- 
bol of a victorious, triumphant church could be presented to the early centuries 
than such a vision of enthroned martyrs. 


* We are certainly not required by the passage, Chapter V,, 1o—‘‘ They 
shall reign upon or over the earth”--to understand this appearance of Christ (Chap- 
ter XIX.) and of the martyrs (Chapter XX.) as a reigning upon the earth. The 
martyr scene itself is not located upon the earth; the triumphing Church, which 
the reigning martyrs symbolize, will indeed be triumphing upon the earth. But 
the proper reign of the saints will follow the consummated kingdom of Christ; 
and this will follow both the millennium and the Judgment, and will take place 
when the New Jerusalem, the capital of the kingdom of Christ, shall come down 
from God out of heaven, 
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life. The wretched man become happy, the unfortunate 
become prosperous, the obscure and degraded raised to 
dignity and wealth, ves. These various uses of the words 
abound in all literature, and are to no writer more familiar than 
to the Apostle John. When in John V. “ the dead shall hear 
the voice of the Son of God, and they that hear shall ive,” the 
reference is clearly to spiritual life. When in the next verse 
they “‘ that are in their graves shall hear his voice, and shall 
come forth, they that have done good to a resurrection of 
life,” the “life” is used figuratively for blessedness. Most 
naturally, then, does the writer designate this elevation of 
the martyrs to triumph and sovereignity as a living, a 
coming to life, and then by a natural association with the 
event in which we shake off the bondage and degradation of 
the tomb, as a resurrection. No figure can be more natural 
than this. These terms life, resurrection, are the terms by 
which we naturally designate such a revolution in condition 
and destiny. And in antithesis to the literal resurrection 
of which all are to be partakers, this becomes, in the mind of 
the writer, a “‘ first resurrection” a type, or rather an anti- 
type, of the material and literal rising which awaits all. 
This “ first resurrection” is the prerogative of the martyred 
dead—of course in their character as representatives of the 
Church triumphant. The rest of the dead have no “ first res- 
urrection.” They live not again until the thousand years 
are finished. They have only the literal coming to life of 
the final and proper resurrection. Hence they receive not 
the benediction, “‘ blessed and holy,” of those who have part 
in the first resurrection, and no promise of going unharmed 
of the second death. The dead who share this moral rising 
with Christ, who are now uplifted and honored with him, 
will in the literal resurrection awake to everlasting life. The 
dead who have not this typical rising will, in the literal and 
proper resurrection which awaits them, awake to spiritual 
and everlasting death—the second death. Thus the two 
resurrections are the antithesis and correlatives of the two 
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deaths. The first death is literal and universal; the second 
death is figurative and restricted. So the first resurrection 
is figurative and partial; the second resurrection, the final 
and, for the wicked, the only resurrection, is literal and uni- 
versal. We are spared the tame and superficial division— 
at once unimaginative and unscientific—which cuts the two 
resurrections mechanically by time into two portions, the 
one earlier, the other later, instead of dividing them poten- 
tially into the higher and the lower, the spiritual and the lit- 
eral. ‘“‘ The rest of the dead,” the author means to say, have 
no first resurrection; they have only the material and lit- 
eral one ;* and there can be no objection to the mind’s play- 
ing between the kindred ideas of literal and moral living, of 
a literal and spiritual resurrection, any more than between 
the ideas of a literal and spiritual death. 

But the sequel of this martyr scene refutes, perhaps, 
still more decisively the doctrine of the literal double resur- 
rection. When the thousand years are finished Satan is let 
loose, and again goes forth to deceive the nations. There is 
to be one last and desperate onset of the powers of dark- 
ness on the realm of light. They band themselves together 
against the encampment of the saints until fire from heaven 
destroys them. All this, however figurative, proves that the 


*A “ifferent explanation of this language, ‘‘the rest of the dead,” etc., is 
preferred by some, and thus a different solution of the difficulty involved in ex- 
plaining one of the resurrections figuratively and the other literally. They in- 
terpret the second resurrection, equally with the first, figuratively. They find 
it in that brief assertion of their ascendancy by the powers of evil which 
takes place at the close of the millennium. As the saints lived and prospered 
during the thousand years, so at their close the ungodly have their short and 
illusory triumph. This is their period of living and reigning—reigning per- 
chance with their master the devil, and thus ‘¢eir first resurrection. This ex- 
planation is plausible; yet it seems to me to lower the dignity involved in the 
weighty words, ‘‘ Blessed and holy is he who hath part in the ‘first resurrec- 
tion,’ ’’ in which I cannot but feel that the writer recognizes an intrinsic quality 
in the ‘* first resurrection” that exempts its subjects from the second death, and 
fits them to become kings and priests untoGod. I think, indeed, that the writer 
here extends his idea beyond the mere figurative ‘‘living’—the exaltation and 
triumphs of v. 4, to that ‘‘ hearing of the voice of the Son of God,” which has 
preceded this exaltation, and is, in the highest sense, the “ first resurrection.” 
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dignity and wealth, ives. These various uses of the words 
abound in all literature, and are to no writer more familiar than 
to the Apostle John. When in John V. “ the dead shall hear 
the voice of the Son of God, and they that hear shall /ive,” the 
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deaths. The first death is literal and universal; the second 
death is figurative and restricted. So the first resurrection 
is figurative and partial; the second resurrection, the final 
and, for the wicked, the only resurrection, is literal and uni- 
versal. We are spared the tame and superficial division— 
at once unimaginative and unscientific—which cuts the two 
resurrections mechanically by time into two portions, the 
one earlier, the other later, instead of dividing them poten- 
tially into the higher and the lower, the spiritual and the lit- 
eral. “ The rest of the dead,” the author means to say, have 
no first resurrection; they have only the material and lit- 
eral one ;* and there can be no objection to the mind’s play- 
ing between the kindred ideas of literal and moral living, of 
a literal and spiritual resurrection, any more than between 
the ideas of a literal and spiritual death. 

But the sequel of this martyr scene refutes, perhaps, 
still more decisively the doctrine of the literal double resur- 
rection. When the thousand years are finished Satan is let 
loose, and again goes forth to deceive the nations. There is 
to be one last and desperate onset of the powers of dark- 
ness on the realm of light. They band themselves together 
against the encampment of the saints until fire from heaven 
destroys them. All this, however figurative, proves that the 


*A different explanation of this language, ‘‘the rest of the dead,”’ etc., is 
preferred by some, and thus a different solution of the difficulty involved in ex- 
plaining one of the resurrections figuratively and the other literally. They in- 
terpret the second resurrection, equally with the first, figuratively. They find 
it in that brief assertion of their ascendancy by the powers of evil which 
takes place at the close of the millennium. As the saints lived and prospered 
during the thousand years, so at their close the ungodly have their short and 
illusory triumph. This is their period of living and reigning—reigning per- 
chance with their master the devil, and thus fAeir first resurrection. This ex- 
planation is plausible; yet it seems to me to lower the dignity involved in the 
weighty words, ‘* Blessed and holy is he who hath part in the ‘first resurrec- 
tion,’”’ in which I cannot but feel that the writer recognizes an intrinsic quality 
in the *‘ first resurrection” that exempts its subjects from the second death, and 
fits them to become kings and priests untoGod. I think, indeed, that the writer 
here extends his idea beyond the mere figurative ‘‘ living’”—the exaltation and 
triumphs of v. 4, to that ‘‘ hearing of the voice of the Son of God,” which has 
preceded this exaltation, and is, in the highest sense, the “ first resurrection.” 
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earthly life, both of the world and the Church, has continued 
through these millennial years. For the conception of the 
church having existed on the earth in its spiritualized and 
glorified state, encircled by, or mingled with, a vast alien 
body of unbelieving and idolatrous nations, who finally, in 
some mysterious manner, muster their forces against the glori- 
fied sons of the resurrection, is too monstrous for a moment’s 
harboring. The inconsistencies of Milton’s war of the 
angels furnish no approach to it. There spirits are em- 
battled against spirits, and the introduction of ‘“ rocks, 
waters, woods,” and of the hellish artillery of earth, are the 
simple play of the poet’s imagination over a scene which can 
only in this way be brought within the compass of his song. 
But in grave, and inspired, and literal narrative a combina- 
tion of nations in the flesh raising war against the glorified 
children of light is too monstrous to be thought of. Taking 
the record, then, in its necessary significance, we learn that the 
tide of human life has flowed on during these millennial years 
just as before. The Church victorious, peaceful, triumphant, 
has held everywhere substantial sway, and has brought 
largely to the population of the earth, both in number and 
quality, the fruits of righteousness. Mark the effect of this 
on the relation of the two resurrections. Even giving to the 
thousand years’ period its utmost restriction, the believers of 
this long period must, it should seem, far outnumber those 
of all preceding ages. One continuous reign of righteous- 
ness for a thousand years will swell the children of righteous- 
ness into countless myriads, and if, as seems to me nearly 
certain, this thousand years stands for an indefinite but 
greatly prolonged period, the first resurrection, even if it 
embrace all the then righteous dead, will reap but a handful 
compared with those who shall swell the sacred harvest of the 
final resurrection. And if only the martyrs shall be thus 
signally honored, this first resurrection will be, beside the 
later and universal one, almost like that of the few saints 
who thrilled into life beneath the sympathetic throb of the 
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crucifixion when even the Lord’s death attested his life-giv- 
ing power. 

If there were any such exceptional and pre-millennial res- 
urrection, it might be, one should suppose, something like 
this—a sort of inkling of the good things to come—a first- 
fruits, marking some great crisis in the Church’s history, of 
the coming harvest of life—a mere advance-guard to the 
myriad hosts of light, who, when the trumpet shall sound 
and the Lord shall descend from heaven with a mighty 
shout, shall spring at the call into light and glory, and, 
sweeping round their Lord enthroned in mid-heaven, shall 
fill the concave of the skies with the shining sons of 
immortality. That will be ¢he resurrection, and so far as 
any evidence appears, the only future resurrection ; marking 
the moment when time shall be lost in the eternal ages, and 
Satan and his finally subjugated hosts shall no longer dream 
of even a temporary triumph over the kingdom of the Son 
of God. 

Whatever difficulties, then, may be found in such passages 
as ‘‘the resurrection from the dead” to which the Apostle 
aspires (Phil. iii: 2), must look for their solution elsewhere 
than to this “living” of the saints in Chapter xx. For, 
taking it ever so literally, it does not divide the two resur- 
rections, distinctively, into those of righteous and wicked. It 
confines the first resurrection, indeed, to the righteous, but 
it reserves immensely the larger number of these to the 
second and final one. The first can of necessity include 
only those who were dead at the opening of the millennium, 
while the myriad believers of the millennial era are reserved 
for the second.* And this is confirmed by the account of 
the judgment in Chapter xx. Here all the dead, small and 
great, stand before God; earth, sea, and Hades have given 


“Unless, indeed, as some have maintained, the millennial era is one long con- 
tinuous resurrection period, in which every new-born or newly dying saint is 
immediately and gloriously transfigured, a fancy which, as it has no hint in 
its favor in the text, does not need a word of refutation. 
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up their respective dead; the books are opened, including 
the Book of Life, and the distinctions of character and des- 
tiny are then determined according to the disclosures of the 
Book of Life. All this becomes utterly unintelligible, if, 
more than a thousand years before, the righteous dead have 
been raised, and sealed, and glorified, leaving only the 
enemies of God for this final rising and judgment. Whata 
mockery to speak of the books being then opened, and the 
Book of Life opened to determine their destiny, and as 
many as are not found written in the Book of Life being 
thrown into the lake of fire! Why, according to the double 
resurrection theory, mone are now found registered in this 
Book of Life! All shall be thrown into the lake of fire! The 
discriminating judgment was past more than a thousand 
years ago, and since that epoch nothing has occurred to 
change the destinies of a single member of the race! And 
if that first was a real, literal resurrection of the believers, 
how limited, apparently, the circle from which it was drawn ! 
Now, for this final day of doom, earth and sea, death and 
Hades render up their dead. Are there no righteous, in all 
their precincts ? Or rather does not the universality of the 
language, as well as the final opening of the books (the Book 
of Life among and above the others), indicate that this is a 
universal, as well as a final, gathering of the race ? 

The apparent distinction of the two resurrections, then, in 
one or two passages of the New Testament, has been, I think, 
rightly referred to a distinction not of time, but of character. 
The “ better resurrection” of Heb. xi. 35 is the resurrection 
of a better destiny, a resurrection to life rather than to 
judgment. And so with Paul the “resurrection from the 
dead” which he coveted may be the resurrection which 
separates him from the children of death, though occurring 
at the same time with theirs. Nor is it unlikely that, though 
belonging to the same epoch, the two classes may be slightly 
separated even in time. The one may spring forward in 
eager response to the celestial summons ; the other may lag 
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behind with a fruitless longing for the shelter of the rocks 
and mountains. In all this I am aware how utterly our 
human conceptions must fail to comprehend the resurrec- 
tion. Yetin reasoning upon it I do not see how we can dis- 
regard the imagery of the Bible.* 

In discussing the subject I have made no attempt at 
completeness. My essay has confined itself almost wholly 
to the Apocalypse, and in this I leave unmentioned the in- 
numerable shades of pre-millennarian opinion and conjec- 
ture. And if I have dwelt at seemingly undue length on 
those features of the book which I have had occasion to 
consider, it has not been without a purpose. My hope has 
been, in bringing into connection certain earlier and later 
chapters, to shed a little light, for some of my readers, on the 
structure of the book itself. I have wished to remind them 
how chapters four and five prepare for the coming drama; 
how chapter six opens the action, wrapping up in itself a 
prophecy of all that is to follow, and from chapter nineteen 
to the close, the denouement of the action, the prophecy’s 
last stages of fulfillment. With this a not inconsiderable 
portion of the book becomes measurably clear. Looking 
at the twelve intermediate chapters, the fifteenth, sixteenth, 
seventeenth, and eighteenth, difficult in some of their de- 
tails, are clear in their general purport, unfolding that judg- 
ment on Rome, the representative of the secular persecut- 
ing power, which culminates in chapter eighteenth, and 


*I beg to adda word or two on the side-issues of the question, for those who 
find our view unduly delaying the second coming. They will remember that 
delay is no unwonted feature in the kingdom of God, and that the Apostle Peter 
makes very large provision for it; that the early Christians would have been 
utterly incredulous at a hint that the lapse of nearly two thousand years would 
leave the Lord’s coming apparently as remote as ever; that our view gives the 
larger scope for testing the power of the Gospel, and for henoring that Spirit 
who was promised as the all-sufficient guide of the Church, and whose presence 
was to more than compensate the personal absence of the Lord; thatit is in 
time a difference of at most only a few thousand years; that what is promised 
is certain, and that which is certain is always near; and that when, beyond the 
millennium, and all the earthly triamphs of the Church, the Lord shall come, he 
will come in unimagined glory, and will come #0 stay. 
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brings indirectly the final triumph. The eight chapters, 
then, between the sixth and fifteenth, remain as containing 
most of the as yet unloosed knots of this mysterious book. 
In these, also, some of the chapters are not specially diffi- 
cult; and their general scope, as pointing to the overthrow 
of persecuting Judaism, is generally conceded. With, then, 
so much of the Revelation clear in plan, and not undeci- 
pherable in its symbolism; with so much over which pur- 
pose and method have evidently presided, it seems not un- 
reasonable to hope that a satisfactory light will yet break 
upon the rest; that one by one the enigmas will be solved ; 
and a significance will be found pervading the whole book 
worthy of the unquestioned grandeur of some of its parts. 
Coleridge somewhere says that he will not assume to under- 
stand a writer’s ignorance, so long as he remains ignorant of 
his understanding. In a reversed method, though some- 
what analogous spirit, we may refrain from sitting in judg- 
ment on the refractory enigmas of the Apocalypse, while so 
much in it challenges our admiration, at once for its clear- 
ness and sublimity. Its three opening chapters come surely 
from no unanointed pen. The two next ones, so luminous 
and so sublime, can be ushering us into no Babel of un- 
intelligible discords. And the four closing ones, follow- 
ing those scenes of lurid wrath and confusion with a sol- 
emn calm, as if ‘‘ Jerusalem the Golden ” had brought down 
into the bosom of earth’s distractions the very glory of 
the skies, cannot be issuing out of an unordered and undi- 
rected chaos. The sublime significance of the part guaran- 
tees a like significance of the rest, as deeper human re- 
searches, or the breath of Providence, shall pierce or lift 
the veil. Socrates, in returning a volume of Heraclitus, 
the philosopher (known in antiquity as ‘the obscure”), 
being asked his opinion of it, replied, ‘‘ What I understand 
is excellent, and I think also what I do not understand. 
But the book requires an expert navigator.” So the 
intelligent student of the Apocalypse can scarcely fail of 
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the conviction that where so much bears clearly the divine 
impress, the rest will prove itself of corresponding quality. 
In character and position the book is wonderfully unique. 
Bearing the name of the favored Apostle, who twice re- 
ceived the Lord’s intimation that he should in life be wit- 
ness to the glory of the Second Coming; sustained in this 
claim of authorship by nearly uniform early testimony ; 
and having such striking Johannean traits that the skeptical 
but acute Baur called the Fourth Gospel “ aspiritualized 
Apocalypse,” it closes with marvellous fitness and dignity 
the inspired canon. At its head stands in majestic symbol- 
ism the Lord of the Church, uttering to her his words of ad- 
monition, of approval, and of promise ; its progress exhibits, 
amidst the thunders of physical and moral convulsion, the 
heavenly kingdom advancing to its consummation ; its close 
winds up the long and stirring conflict with the glorious tri- 
umph of the Church, and a Sabbath peace falling on the 
distracted world. And then comes down out of heaven the 
New Jerusalem, gathering within her walls glories un- 
dreamed of by the fondest visions that clustered around the 
earthly city of David, and, with her river and tree of life, 
transforming the Paradise of Eden into the Paradise of God. 
If all this is the dream of an enthusiast or the fabrication 
of an impostor, then surely never, before or since, has en- 
thusiasm dreamed with so divine a method, or imposture 
counterfeited so cunningly the genuine signature of inspi- 
ration. 
Rochester, N. Y. A. C. KENDRICK. 
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VI. 
EDITORIAL DEPARTMENT. 
THE PROPOSED NEW YORK CATHEDRAL. 


It will be remembered that during midsummer a statement and 
appeal appeared from Dr. Henry C. Potter, Bishop of the Diocese of New 
York, in the Protestant Episcopal Church, regarding the proposed cathe- 
dral. It now appears that the statement and appeal, made at that time 
by Bishop Potter were issued before his plans were fully matured. Un- 
authorized announcements were published which conveyed a false im. 
pression, and in order to correct this impression he hastily prepared and 
published his statement and appeal. In this appeal he urges all to give 
toward this cathedral, on the ground both of patriotism and religion. We 
cannot endorse Bishop Potter’s enthusiastic utterances as to the religious 
benefit that the existence of cathedrals confers, and that this one 
especially would confer. There are prominent ministers of his own 
Church in this city who believe that the money which this cathedral will 
cost could be expended much more wisely in building churches of a 
reasonable size, and many chapels in different parts of the city. We 
know that the great eras of cathedral building were eras also of low 
forms of moral living. We know that cities in which there are famous 
cathedrals are cities marked by poverty, squalor, and immorality. We 
know that in the immediate neighborhood of these cathedrals the homes 
of the people are as wretched as the cathedrals are magnificent. The 
amount already subscribed for this enterprise is about $700,000. Of 
this amount the Vanderbilt family gave $100,000, the Astor family an 
equal sum, and Mr. D. Willis James, a staunch Presbyterian, gave a like 
amount. One is surprised that the two families first named should give 
any sum less than a quarter or half a million. The cathedral will 
cost at least from $8,000,000 to $10,000,000. This sum will never be 
secured, except some of the wealthy Episcopal families in this city show 
a much larger generosity than has yet been shown by the two 
families first named. A plot of ground has been virtually decided upon, 
a part of the Morningside Park. This, in the judgment of many, is too 
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far up town and too far west; but the cathedral is for the future rather 
than for the present. The population will doubtless centre about it in 
the years to come; and it will not be denied that its erection will be 
gratifying to the pride of many citizens outside of the Episcopal Church. 
Bishop Potter makes an appeal to all denominations for contributions. 
He is very careful, however, to affirm in connection with this appeal, 
that the cathedral will be wholly under the control of the Episcopal 
Church. Of course persons of all denominational names, and of no de- 
nominational name, will be welcomed as worshippers. This is true now, 
of all churches of all names, all over the country. Perhaps, indeed, a 
service conducted by a Presbyterian, a Methodist, or a Baptist minister 
may be held sometimes in some part of this cathedral; but the leader 
of such service will not be in any way recognized by the Episcopal 
authorities as a minister; he will simply be alayman. We are rather 
surprised that Bishop Potter should make his appeal to others than 
Episcopalians. We shall be still more surprised if to this appeal there 
are many responses, outside of his own fold. Why should there be such 
responses? Episcopalians in this city are abundantly able to build such 
a cathedral as their church authorities deem necessary to their church 
needs ; andthe members of other bodies are already sufficiently burdened 
with their own denominational enterprises. 

We confess that this appeal does not in any sense touch either our 
hearts or our pockets. No Church isso exclusive ; none so narrow; none 
so arrogative. The constant use by the Episcopal clergy and laity of such 
terms as ‘* Church” and ‘‘Churchmen,” as applicable exclusively to 
Episcopal churches and Episcopal ministers, indicates the trend of 
thought in that communion; the refusal to recognize the ministerial 
functions of ministers of other denominations, and the desire to be 
known as the American Church, illustrate the same tendency. In the 
appeal to which we refer, Bishop Potter entitles himself ‘‘ Bishop of 
New York.” To the assumption by him of this title we have a right to 
enter our emphatic protest. It is not true. He is not Bishop of New 
York. We esteem Bishop Potter very highly for the sake of his work 
and worth, and we respectfully ask him by what right he arrogates this 
title to himself? Who made*him Bishop of New York? Did the 
Romish church so appoint him? Did the Methodist or the Presbyterian 
church so appoint him? Did the Congregational or the Baptist 
churches? This is not a captious question, it is a reasonable one. To 
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it a fair answer should be given. Compared with all these bodies of 
Christians the Episcopal Church is insignificantly small. How can it 
justify its great pretensions? We desire to see the Episcopal Church 
prosper in all its great undertakings. It has done a noble missionary 
work in this city, and we would be among the last to deny it its honor- 
able meed of praise; but we cannot quietly allow it to make claims 
which neither history, Christian comity nor the word of God will justify. 
Such assumptions are unbecoming in a document addressed to the pub- 
lic asking contributions from those whose church standing is thus 
ignored. Especially now, when all denominations of Christians are seek- 
ing a closer union in sympathy and labor, are such arrogations as un- 
fraternal as they are always untasteful and untruthful. 


MR. GEORGE AND HIS THEORIES. 


Few books have produced so great an effect upon public opinion as 
Mr. Henry George’s Progress and Poverty. It is the fashion just 
now to denounce the theories of Mr. George. As is usual in such cases, 
the bitterness of the denunciation is often in inverse ratio to the knowl- 
edge of the critic. Few among those who so glibly pronounce Mr. 
George’s views unsound and dangerous, have taken the trouble to learn 
for themselves, by reading his book, precisely what Mr. George’s views 
are. He has, indeed, been treated with equal shallowness and unfair- 
ness. Most of the so-called answers to his theories have consisted of 
setting up a man of straw and then demolishing it. There have been 
some admirable replies to views that Mr. George never held, but 
very few have undertaken with candor and sobriety to reply to the views 
that he really does hold. 

The cardinal point of Mr. George’s theories is his doctrine of land, 
He holds that the soil is one of the bounties of nature, given by God to be 
freely and equally enjoyed by all of His creatures. It is no more a proper 
subject of private ownership than the air that we breathe, or the waters 
of the rivers and the seas. This common heritage of the race has fallen 
into the hands of a relatively small proportion of the whole, and the 
owners of the land compel the rest of mankind to pay them, in the 
shape of rent, all the wealth that is prodticed by human toil, except a 
bare subsistence for the toilers. This tax levied by the land-owners, an 
insignificant fraction of the whole people, is the direct cause, according 
to Mr. George, of the poverty under which a great majority of mankind 
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groan; and therefore the remedy is to confiscate the entire value of land, 
by means of a tax levied by the State, equal to the rental value of 
the land. Land titles are not to be destroyed. The ownership and 
occupation of the soil will remain subject to substantially the same laws 
that now govern them. This is the theory in brief, though further de- 
tails of it will be given as we proceed, 

In the first place, it is evident that this theory is to be sharply dis- 
tinguished from a general denial of the right of property. Most of the 
answers to Mr. George assume that he denies the right to any sort of 
property, and even holds, with Prudhon, that property is theft. But 
such is not the case. Mr. George insists with great vehemence on the 
right of every man to the product of his own toil. Whatever one has 
produced by his own exertion and skill, is his by the laws of fundamen- 
tal morality, no less than by the laws of the land. But it is quite plain, 
says Mr. George, that a man has no right to that which his own skill 
and toil have not produced, but which is produced by the skill and toil 
of others. Land in its original, (that is, in its wild) state, and at a dis- 
tance from human habitation, has no value. It is only when toil has 
been expended upon it, and when a population has settled in its vicin- 
ity, that it acquires value. These two elements of land value are easily 
distinguishable, and this distinction is the essence of the George theory. 
The value of the improvements made upon the land by the toil and 
skill of the occupier is his private property, and this value cannot with 
justice be taken from him. The value, on the other hand, that is 
added to the soil by the mere increase of population and the consequent 
demand for land, is a value that the occupier of the soil has himself 
done nothing to produce. This is what is known to economists as 
‘‘the unearned increment,” There are, to-day, people in New York 
City, for instance, who are rich “‘ beyond the dreams of avarice,” not 
because of anything that they or their ancestors have produced or added 
to the general wealth, but because their grandfathers happened to own 
farms in what were once suburban districts of New York. The enor- 
mous increase in population during the last fifty years, and the conse- 
quent rise of land values caused by this crowding of so many thousands 
of people together in a few square miles, has produced many great for- 
tunes. Is it not evident, says Mr. George, that this increase in the 
value of land which has been caused by the growth of the community, 
belongs to the community, and not to the one man who is accidentally 
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the owner, so-called? If a man has erected upon the land buildings, or 
if he has put it to any other purposes by which he derives from its use 
a legitimate profit, what he has thus added to the value of the soil 
is fairly his property, and to take that from him would be rob- 
bery. But when he takes more than this from the community, 
and appropriates to himself that which he has not made and which 
belongs of right to those who did make it, he is himself guilty of 
robbery. This, we say, is the George doctrine. Whether one accepts 
it or not, candor compels one to admit that its distinction is a clear 
one, and has at least an appearance of equity. 

It is also clear that there is nothing revolutionary in the George 
theory. It should not be forgotten that the original tenure of land, as 
Sir Henry Maine has so admirably shown, was communal. The title 
to the soil, that is to say, was regarded as being vested, not in the indi- 
vidual who occupied it and tilled it, but in the community to which he 
belonged. This is still the land tenure that obtains in India, and in 
a large part of Russia, and in many other countries. A similar theory 
of land tenure was held in Rome, and the feudal tenure of the middle 
ages, under which the greater part of the land of Europe was held, 
differed but slightly from this. Private ownership of land is really a 
quite modern institution, and there is nothing peculiarly sacred about 
it; nor is there any reason why the tenure should not be changed, if 
valid cause for a change is shown to exist. The theory has never been 
entirely abandoned that the people as a whole have rights in the land 
superior to those of the private owner. All land titles in this country, 
for example, are derived directly from the State, and the State may at 
any time reassume the ownership of the land when it is needed for pub- 
lic purposes. The rights of the community to the enjoyment of the 
land, irrespective of private ownership, are being more clearly acknowl- 
edged in the recent land bills affecting Ireland that have been passed 
by the British Parliament. A few thousand men own practically all the 
land in Ireland, on which five millions of people must live. If full right 
of private ownership in the land is conceded, it would follow that these 
landlords would have a right to demand any rent they chose from their 
tenants, and that the amount of their demands would have no legal or 
moral limit, except the ability of the people to pay. This has been, in 
fact, the practice of Irish landlords in the past, but the recent modifica- 
tion of the laws regarding land have proceeded on the principle that 
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there is a limit to the rights of a few thousand individuals over the land 
on which millions of their fellow citizens must live. If the State may 
thus interfere between landlord and tenant, in order to prevent in- 
justice and oppression, there is no reason why it may not go a step fur- 
ther and abolish the relation of landlord and tenant altogether. The 
whole question, as between State ownership and private ownership of 
the land, is purely one of political and economic expediency, and not 
one of morals. 

This statement, however, admits the recognition of one exception. 
Mr. George has advocated—although that is no necessary part of his 
theory, but a peculiar ‘‘ fad” of his own—that the present land owners 
should receive no compensation for the land value that is, according 
to his plan, to be taxed away from them by the State. This is a quite 
gratuitous misapplication of his own theory. In certain countries of 
Europe, it is true that private ownership rests upon the spoliation of the 
poor by the strong and rich, and one cannot help a certain feeling 
of sympathy with the indignant query of John Bright: ‘‘ How many 
years does it take to turn a vested wrong into a vested right?” But in 
this country the laws have been made from the beginning by the people, 
through their representatives, and the private ownership of land rests 
upon the full and free consent of the whole people. There is a con- 
tract, as binding in morals as in law, between the community in gen- 
eral and the land owners, to permit private ownership of land. Many 
innocent persons, who have been guilty of no sort of oppression, have 
invested the hard proceeds of toilsome years in land values. To take 
their property away without compensation would be the sheerest rob- 
bery. No man who is not lest to all considerations of honor and hon- 
esty can seriously propose to do this. If the assumption wére granted 
that land owners are thieves, if they have stolen a large part of their 
land values from the people, it would still be true that every citizen is a 
particeps criminis. If it is the duty of the owners of land to make resti- 
tution of what they have unjustly appropriated, it is the duty of every 
one of us to share the cost of this restitution, for we have aided and 
abetted the robbery. 

But no moral objection applies to the George scheme, provided the 
present owners are fairly compensated for the values that are taken from 
them by taxation. The land values of the whole United States have been 
estimated at not more than $10,000,000,000. The interest on these values 
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at three per cent. would be not more than $390,090,000. The State Gov- 
ernments might buy these land values, and pay for them in bonds at an 
interest not exceeding three per cent. The income to the States from 
taxation of these land values could hardly be less than $200,000,000, 
which would be paid by the occupiers of the land. In consequence, the 
Governments assuming the ownership would not be compelled to pay 
more than about $100,000,000 interest on these bonds—a sum not larger 
than the actual annual surplus of the United States Treasury under our 
present system of taxation. There is, therefore, no serious financial 
difficulty in the way of realizing Mr. George’s scheme. That scheme 
has often been pronounced chimerical and impossible, but this simple 
calculation shows that it is perfectly practicable. 

We may now fairly ask, What would be some of the probable conse- 
quences of such a change in the ownership of the land? In the first place, 
from the day that land became the property of the State, the increase 
of land values would belong to the whole people. There is no reason 
to suppose that these values would increase less rapidly in the future 
than they have increased in the past. What is now the profit of a few 
would then become the wealth of the many. In fifty years the natural 
increase of these values would be so great that the people would be able 
easily to redeem the bonds issued for the purchase of this property. 
This result, it is plain, would be for the benefit of the people at large, 
though it would make the acquirement of fortunes without exertion 
somewhat more difficult than it is now. The second beneficent effect of 
this change of ownership would be the liberation of the capital now in- 
vested in land values; and, since no one could invest capital thereafter 
in land speculations, nothing would be left but to apply the money to 
land improvements, or to some form of productive industry. Those 
who are now a class of parasites, living upon the labor of others, would 
thus be added directly to the producing class, and the general welfare 
of the people would be, by just so much, promoted. 

One serious objection to the George scheme is, that it is a long step 
forward in the direction of Socialism. That it would have some tend- 
ency to check private enterprise may also be argued with a show of 
reason, although the friends of the scheme urge as one strong con- 
sideration in its favor, that the nationalizing of the land would have a 
powerful tendency to promote private enterprise in all other lines of ac- 
tivity. There is already a drift towards Socialism in our legislation 
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that is looked upon with no little alarm by many of the soberest and 
wisest men among us; and to give this tendency so enormous an impetus 
as would result from the purchase of land values by the State, and the 
practical ownership of the land by the community, is a thing from which 
the most daring innovator may well shrink. That ‘he State ownership 
of railways, and telegraphs, and express companies, and telephone lines 
would follow—even if it did not precede—the State ownership of land, 
may be regarded as certain. To put Mr. George’s theory in practice 
would be to take a leap in the dark, the consequences of which no man 
can foresee. Strong as some of the considerations urged in support of 
his theory seem to be, when they are viewed simply as abstractions, 
it will be long before these considerations so far make their way with 
the people that the theory can be translated into action. 


NOTES ON CURRENT EDUCATIONAL QUESTIONS. 


We have observed with much interest the recent discussions as to 
the establishment of a French Department in the Theological Semi- 
nary at Newton, Mass. This subject is worthy of the earnest consider- 
ation not only of the Trustees and Faculty of that Institution, but of 
Baptist educators and missionary workers generally. French-Canadians 
have already come in large numbers into Northern New York, and into 
all the New England States. As arule, those who have come are the 
most enterprising, ambitious, and progressive of their nation in Can- 
ada. They enjoy the greater opportunities for material progress, and 
the larger political and religious liberty which the United States afford. 
They are, for the most part, in Canada an unambitious and unprogres- 
sive people. Although the Church of Rome has received the lion’s 
share of public money for educational purposes, the children of that 
church are lamentably ignorant; still, and partly because of their 
ignorance, they are among the most loyal and enthusiastic adherents 
of the Church of Rome inanycountry. In coming here, however, they 
feel the liberating influence of the country to such a degree that they 
partly lose faith in their former religious instructors, and in their church 
itself. To correct these tendencies the most skilful priests follow these 
people to the United States. Recently this writer saw, in a town in 
Northern New York, a great congregation of children assembled on a 
week-day morning to be drilled in the Roman catechism by their 
priest. The utmost care is thus taken to prevent a lapse from the 
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faith; but, notwithstanding this care, these people are much more 
easily reached in this country than in Canada. The children, of 
course, learn English. Some of them do not care to be known as be- 
longing to French-speaking families; but the parents must have reli- 
gious instruction in their own tongue wherein they were born. The 
deepest thoughts of the heart cannot readily be expressed in any lan- 
guage other than one’s vernacular. A sufficient knowledge of English 
these old people may readily acquire to enable them to converse on 
ordinary business matters; but they can neither express their deepest 
convictions, nor appreciate truth addressed to their deepest convictions, 
except the medium in both instances be their mother tongue. This 
writer speaks knowingly on these matters. He was born among these 
people; he knows them thoroughly, both in their better and in their 
worse characteristics. And, further, the English language was not the 
vernacular of his own parents. He knows that it was impossible for 
them to understand the Word of God, in some of the delicate shades of 
its meaning, until they turned to their Gaelic Bible. The same principle 
would apply to the Germans, Scandinavians, and other foreigners who 
come to our country. The true policy is to Americanize them as fast 
as possible. Their children can be Americanized without the slightest 
difficulty ; indeed, they often feel somewhat ashamed to have it sup- 
posed that they even know the language of their parents. But to reach 
the older people preaching must be in their own language. The ideal 
would be to have preachers able to declare the truth part of the day 
in English, and part of the day in French, German, or Scandinavian. 
If we, as Baptists, are to do our whole duty toward French-Canadians 
in New England, we must have men trained in the use of the French 
language. We shall not accomplish this purpose even though men 
who were formerly priests of the Romish faith should become Baptist 
ministers. In order to accomplish our mission aright we must give 
training in theology in the language in which these men were born. 
In harmony with this idea we founded our German Department in 
Rochester. More recently we founded the Scandinavian Department 
at Morgan Park, Ill. Now providence points to another duty in the 
establishment of a French Department at Newton. Without question 
Newton is the institution in which this department should be or- 
ganized. This is true because of its location, and because of the 
existence of the other departments in the institutions already named. 
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No denomination can work among these Romanists so successfully as 
the Baptist. Romanists are consistent in their practices, if their 
premises be admitted; Baptists are equally consistent. Romanists recog- 
nize their church as the ultimate authority; Baptists recognize the 
Word of God as their sole rule of faith and practice. To this authority 
they submissively and joyously bow. Baptists and Romanists are at the 
antipodes of Christian faith. All other denominations are on a sliding 
scale between these extremes. Some slide toward Romanists at the one 
end, others toward Baptists at the other. Ifa manaccepts the church as 
his sole authority, consistently he must be a Romanist. Ifaman accepts 
the Word of God as the sole authority, consistently he must be a Baptist- 
Logically there can be no stopping-place between these two extremes. 
God thus gives us great advantages in dealing with men who are be- 
ginning to lose faith in the teachings of the Romish priests. His 
providence now calls upon our men of wealth to found this department 
at Newton, and to flood New England with Protestant, with Baptist, 
with Bible literature, and to send into all these manufacturing centres, 
and even the remote country districts, men with eloquent French 
tongues, with clarified heads and with consecrated hearts, to preach the 
glorious Gospel of the blessed God. 


All over our land academies and colleges are now opening, and the 
work of instruction is beginning. From many homes and churches our 
young men have gone to begin the course of collegetraining. Some of 
these young men are decided Christians; some are almost persuaded 
to accept Christ as a personal Saviour; some, unfortunately, are indif- 
ferent to the claims of religion, if they be not openly hostile to those 
claims. This is the critical period in the religious history of scores and 
hundreds of these young men. Christian parents rightly ‘feel great 
solicitude in sending their sons from the parental roof to spend four 
years in the halls of the chosen college. They have a right to expect 
that the moral culture of their sons shall receive as much care from 
Christian instructors as is given to their intellectual training. Any 
training which does not reach to the culture of the moral nature, what- 
ever it may accomplish physically and intellectually, is in the profound- 
est sense a total failure. Unconsecrated intellect, though it be cul- 
tured, and largely because it is cultured, is a dangerous element in 
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society. College professors have too often, as we honestly believe, 
failed to give personal attention to the moral training of their students. 
They too seldom speak to students, in groups or personally, regarding 
their moral habits, opinions, and duties. We do not wish to turn the 
college into an inquiry-room, in the technical sense of that term, but 
we do insist upon it that care for the moral training is as much a 
duty of professors as regard for intellectual culture. How seldom are 
presidents or professors found in the class prayer-meeting! How sel- 
dom are they seen in the meetings of the Christian Association of the 
college! We havea right to urge that they shall assume a more fra- 
ternal, paternal, and pastoral relation to students than is common in 
most of our colleges. The church must insist upon the existence of 
this relation between Faculties and their students. We cannot afford 
to send our young men to colleges where their moral culture is 
neglected. The tendency inevitably is that non-religion shall become 
irreligion. There is in some colleges an atmosphere which is poison to 
all the tenderer and deeper elements of Christian faith. Certain it is 
that in colleges bearing the name of earnest, evangelical, orthodox de- 
nominations there ought to be a warm, constant, religious life, which 
shall ripen and mature the faith of those who have professed Christ, 
and which shall, with the blessing of God, lead many others to bow 
at His feet and accept Him as their Prophet, Priest, and King 
The student who thus learns at Jesus’ feet has entered the noblest 
university. Such a man graduating from life’s duties shall matriculate 
into the higher sphere of Christ’s immediate presence. 


The thoughts we have just expressed naturally lead to the question : 
What place in the college curriculum should be given to the study of 
God’s Word? Never before in the history of American colleges, acad- 
emies, and even private schools has this question engaged so much at- 
tention as it is engaging now. True, all through the years there have 
been those who have asked it, and who have pressed earnestly for a sat- 
isfactory answer. But now that elective courses of study are securing a 
place in the curriculum of American colleges, the question as to the 
place of Bible study becomes more important than ever. Dr. Harper, 
in the September number of the O/d Testament Student, has given us a 
series of editorial comments on this subject, together with a symposium 
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as to the desirability and feasibility of Bible study in the colleges from 
many distinguished college presidents. He also gives us the first four 
of a series of forty ‘‘ Inductive Bible Studies.” It gives us pleasure to 
put ourselves alongside of Dr. Harper in urging the importance of 
taking hold of this work with earnestness and enthusiasm. We insist 
upon it that the study of the Bible should receive as much care and 
thought, and be regarded with as much dignity, as any study in any 
department of the college. Years ago, in the University of Rochester, 
every Monday morning was given to the study of the Greek Testament, 
with the learned and devout Dr. Kendrick as the instructor. Lessons 
received at that time in that class-room still continue to influence the 
thought and action of many of the students. We believe that if the 
study of the Bible is placed in the hands of competent instructors, and 
given equal dignity and rank. with studies of other books, the course 
may be made one of the most attractive in the curriculum. Why 
should men give years to the study of Greek history and refuse to give 
even a term to the study of Hebrew history? Are not all men willing to 
admit that the Bible is one of the oldest and most interesting books, not 
to use a stronger term, in the whole range of literature? Is not Moses 
worthy to be placed alongside of Lycurgus as a law-giver and leader of a 
great people? Are not the lives and times of David and Isaiah as 
worthy of study as those of Socrates and Plato? Are not the glowing 
lyrics of the one and the seraphic words of the other worthy to be 
classed, simply as literature, alongside of the Iliad of Homer or the Odes of 
Horace? Is not the Bible as worthy of careful study, merely as one of the 
great English classics, as is Shakespeare or Milton? To the Bible both 
are indebted for much that is elevated in their thought, and most 
eloquent in their utterance. The following words of President Galusha 
Anderson, in his articie in the symposium, are as truthful as they are 
eloquent: ‘‘ Is it not more important to trace God’s providence in con- 
nection with the people to whom he gave his written law, and with whom 
he made his covenant, than to trace the history of the Greeks and 
Romans? Why should we do the latter and utterly neglect the former? 
It is important that we study such characters as Socrates, Plato, Demos- 
thenes, and Cicero, but vastly more important for us to undersand 
Moses, Isaiah, John, and Paul, and above all to study the character, 
words, and works of Jesus Christ, who is the author of all that is grand- 
est, purest, and best in the most advanced and perfect civilization of the 
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world.” This study is needed by all students, whatever their subsequent 
profession or business in life may be. The students who are not about 
to enter the ministry may receive a stimulus which shall guide them 
throughout their after lives. No man may claim the honors of a liberal 
education who is ignorant of the Word of God. The science of juris- 
prudence, and of medicine, as well asthe study of theology, is so intimately 
associated with it that no one can be master of them except he be 
familiar with the Word of God. If this be true of business men it is 
especially true of those who are looking forward to the ministry as their 
life work. The hiding of a minister’s power is in his knowledge of the 
Word of God. The man in the pulpit who is to have a grip upon men 
must have a grip upon God and his Book. The phenomenal success of 
such men as Moody finds one explanation at least along this line of in- 
quiry. There would be longer and more prosperous pastorates if there 
were more ministers profoundly conversant with the Word of God. 
Such pulpit work would disseminate the knowledge of the Bible in 
the congregation; and such a knowledge of the Bible on the part of 
the people in the pews would, in turn, stimulate to profounder study of 
that Word on the part of pastors. Even an intellectual reading of the 
Bible will be of inestimable value. No book in all literature is so attrac- 
tive in its thought and expression as the Bible. It stands closely related 
to all that is best in history, literature, and civilization. An American 
student especially ought to be a biblical student; he ought to remember 
that Hebrew history stands in much closer relations to American thought 
and life than the history of any of the heathen nations. Hebrew prophets 
and poets have touched life in its deeper elements and in its broader re- 
lations with a wiser philosophy and a higher philantrophy than Greek 
dramatists and poets ever knew. An intelligent young man ought to 
blush with shame when he is obliged to confess his ignorance of this 
noblest book in the literature of the world. A true intellectual study of 
the Bible, we believe, would tend to a more devotional study by stu- 
dents, by congregations, and by pastors. It is a hopeful sign, at 
the very time when the Bible is most severely attacked by certain de- 
structive critics, that its use in colleges has come to be demanded by its 
wisest, most intelligent and most devotional students. God is 
in this movement. He will magnify his word in the colleges of 
America. 
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A TIMELY APPEAL. 


The recent circular letter issued by our veteran missionary, Dr. 
Ashmore, on behalf of the Missionary Union, urging ‘‘ concerning the 
collection,” the adoption by the churches of the Pauline method as 
given in I Cor. 16: 2, is worthy the immediate and prayerful consider- 
ation of all our pastors and members. Years ago the churches earnestly 
besought God to open the doors of entrance into heathen countries. That 
prayer has been fully answered. Later the churches with equal earnest- 
ness prayed that God would raise up, qualify, and consecrate men and 
women who should go forth as laborers into these great harvest fields. 
That prayer also has been answered. Never before, in these modern 
times at least, were so many ready to say, ‘‘ here are we; send us.” 
This is one of the most marked and remarkable features of church life 
in our day; this revival of interest in and duty toward the nations 
sitting in darkness awakens hope on earth and increases joy in heaven. 
The statements have their application to all the Christian denomina- 
tions; they have a special application to our own denomination at this 
time. God gives us the fields white unto harvest, the men and women 
ready to go as reapers; and he permits those who are now laboring in 
these fields to reap golden sheaves. All things are ready except means 
to send the needed and prepared laborers. 

Except the means be speedily furnished it will not be possible to do 
the aggressive work to which God is calling us; it will not be possible 
even to continue vigorously the work already begun. We must recog- 
nize these facts. The denomination, blessed of God in foreign mission 
work as no other denomination of Christians has ever been, must look 
squarely at things as they are. Must we refuse to enter doors which God 
has marvelously opened? Must we retire from fields in which we have 
reaped gloriously? Must we bow our heads in shame and acknowledge 
that we are unworthy children of sainted missionary sires?—that we 
are unworthy sons and daughters of a covenant-keeping God ?—that 
we are unworthy even to be known as members of the church of Christ ? 
Our position is perilous; if we refuse to do our duty at this crisis our 
‘position will be shameful. It must be admitted that we have all the 
money needful to do all the work to which God calls us. Howshall the 
money be put into the treasury of our societies, or be used directly by 
the churches in putting laborers into the field? That is the question of 
questions in our denomination to-day. Some answers to it can be given. 
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First the number of large givers ought greatly to be increased. 
We have members who give, and who for years have given, annually 
$1,000 each, or more, to foreign missions. Some of these ought now to 
increase the amount; they have grown richer in these later years. Can 
not the number of these men be increased? It certainly can. Others. 
in our churches have in late years grown in wealth; they are waiting to 
be developed. Pastors, go forthem. It is your duty, your privilege, 
so to do; it is their duty, their privilege, to give now to God’s cause. It 
is a sin against God, and against the brethren not to entreat and 
command them to give for Christ and dying men. By appeals from 
the pulpit, by personal letters and conversations, let pastors do their 
duty toward this class of members, and responses joyous and grateful 
will certainly be made. ‘ 

Second, all that has now been said regarding the givers of the largest 
amounts may be said with equal propriety regarding the next class 
of givers, those whose contributions range from $100 to $500. By 
similar processes their amounts may be pushed up to $500, and $1,000; 
and the number of givers in this class may be greatly increased. 
The minister who neglects his duty at this point assuredly neglects 
his duty at a hundred other points. God will not hold him guilt- 
less. His own position would be more secure, and his own salary 
more promptly paid if his people were taught to do their duty to the 
Lord. How can he expect them to be loyal to him when he and 
they are disloyal to the Lord who has bought them? 

Third, for all classes of givers, and especially for the smaller, 
the apostolic rule of weekly giving as God hath prospered ought to be 
enforced. We have too much neglected it. We have been wise above 
that which is written, and so we have proved our folly. The power of 
littles must be emphasized. We see it in the vast sums collected by street 
railroads with their five cent fares; we see it in the enormously large 
amounts raised by Romanists in carrying forward the enterprises of their 
church. We, perhaps, have relied too much upon the great con- 
tributions of the few absolutely rich rather than on the smaller 
amounts of the many comparatively poor; we must now empha-, 
size the apostle’s ‘‘every one of you”—rich and poor, high and low. 
We have given too often from impulse; we must now learn to 
make giving a religious duty and so care for it regularly ‘‘ upon 
the first day of the week.” We have given too much without any 
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proper standard or measure; We must learn to do it as ‘‘God hath 
prospered” us. Surely we shall not take advantage of the fact that 
Christianity gives no exact rule as to the amount, and so give less than 
Judaism required. Every Christian should have a treasury, a fund, a 
bank which shall be the Lord’s, and thus ‘‘lay by him in store.” In 
this wonderful apostolic direction we have the ¢ime of giving, we have 
the manner of giving; we have the measure of giving, and we have the 
suggestion of part of the motive for giving. The apostle’s words are 
wise ; the circular by Dr. Ashmore is admirable in spirit, fruitful in 
suggestion, and practical in application. What shall we do with it? 
If pastors and others now do their duty a new era will dawn upon our 
churches and missions at home and abroad. Pastors must preach about 
this duty. It is as solemn and as religious, in its place, as the observ- 
ance of the ordinance of Baptism, or the Lord’s Supper. They must 
themselves give, and thus be an example to their flocks. They must 
faithfully rebuke covetousness ; a few exclusions from church member- 
ship for that sin would be a great means of grace. They must give 
missionary intelligence, instruct the young, and rebuke the stingy, 
and they thus may make giving a joyous duty and a sacred privilege. 
Let us go back to the apostolic method and prove our apostolic succes- 
sion ‘‘ concerning the collection ” as well as in regard to baptism and 


communion. 
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AFTER THE VACATION, WHAT? 


The vacation season is happily over and the ministry, with rare 
exceptions, are again in their own pulpits. The benefits and enjoyments 
of the past vacation have no doubt been great; the sparkle is restored 
to many an eye, the mists have lifted from many a clouded mind; the 
step of many a minister is firmer, the sound of his voice more cheery, 
and the grasp of his hand is less nervous and more nervy. And the 
home greetings, how warm and cordial they have been! How endeared 
pastors and people have become to each other through their brief 
separation! How delightedly a thousand congregations assembled on 
the first Lord’s Day in September to hear the Gospel again from their 
own loved pastors! He who now walks about Zion sees all astir with 
new life and interest where lately all seemed dull and languid. 

But after the vacation, what next? What are the pastor’s plans for 
the fall and winter? What work has he marked out for himself and his 
people? What new means, measures, and enterprises has he deter- 
mined on for his church’s advancement? And in what spirit does he 
resume his pastoral functions? Does he return to his duties in pulpit 
and parish reluctantly as the galley-slave to his oar, and as the horse to 
the treadmill? Does he leave the mountains and the woods regretfully, 
returning with lingering steps to what he esteems a routine of drudgery 
which he would be glad to be free from longer if he could? 

Not thus should the Christian pastor return; and it is to be hoped 
that there are none who do thus return filled with the spirit of regret. 
After the enjoyments of his vacation it becomes the pastor to resume 
his work thankfully, owning God’s preserving care, and grateful for 
the social and religious privileges enjoyed in the vacation, and for the 
ability to resume with new health and strength the duties of a shepherd 
of Christ’s flock. He should return eager to give himself anew to that 
ministry of reconciliation which is the noblest service ever committed 
toman. Heshould resume his work hopeful of speedy times of re- 
freshment from the presence of the Lord, and full of yearning and 
prayer for the outpouring of the Holy Spirit upon himself and his 
people. 

The details of the work needing to be done will vary on every 
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pastoral field of labor; but a spirit of hearty enthusiasm in the work, 
and of renewed personal consecration to Christ is needed alike by every 
pastor. Each man standing again in his place should preach the 
‘Gospel with new earnestness, taking as it were a new grip of the truth, 
realizing as never before its soul-saving purpose, and urging its accept- 
ance upon sinners with more fervid zeal. 

Each pastor should do at once whatever is possible to improve the 
organized efficiency of his church for Christian service, summoning 
every indolent member to his post of duty, and starting up all the idle 
wheels in the church’s machinery. 

And he should pray with double fervor as being ‘‘ pressed in the 
spirit” that the church entrusted to his watchcare may become eminent 
in holiness and usefulness, and that through his ministry multitudes of 
the impenitent may be saved. Now the bugle sounds, and the 
drums beat to arms! Let every man gird on the whole armor of 
God, and pass the Captain’s order down the line: ‘‘ Fall in for the 


Sront!” 
Ballston Spa, N. Y. Wo. T. C. HANNA. 


CHRISTIAN ENDEAVOR. 


The Young People’s Society of Christian Endeavor has grown 
from a single society, organized in 1880, to more than twenty-three 
hundred societies, with a membership of nearly one hundred and fifty 
thousand. The societies are found in forty-one States and Territories, 
the British provinces, Ceylon, China, the Hawaiian Islands, Spain, 
Scotland, South Africa, Turkey, and Syria. This indicates plainly 
enough the need of the kind of work it does. And a religious move- 
ment of such phenomenal growth in the church rightfully claims the 
consideration, at least; of every pastor. The stage of experiment and 
doubt has been passed. Not to be informed to-day about Christian 
Endeavor is to be ignorant of what promises to be a prominent and 
an increasingly important factor in the development of a progressive 
and aggressive church life. 

The Christian Endeavor Society specially commends itself to pas- 
tors, as it seems to me, for these reasons, among others: 

1. Because it is in the church, of the church, and for the church. 
There is a not unnatural prejudice against having any more extra 
‘church organizations. Christian Endeavor works under the church 
roof. It holds the young people to the church home. A clear defini- 
tion often removes misapprehension. As I would define the Sunday 
school as the church at work in the study of God’s Word, and the 
teaching thereof to the children, so I would define Christian Endeavor 
as the young people of the church at work, according to tried and ap- 
proved methods, for the development of spiritual life and the salvation 
of souls. It is nothing, therefore, to be feared or held at a distance. 
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It is no outsider of uncertain character, scaling the walls and coming in 
to take forcible possession of the church citadel. Each society is inde- 
pendent, as it is an integral part of an independent church. The 
pastor is over it, just as he is overseer of all the church interests and 
work. 

2. Because it is distinctively spiritual in its aims. What proof of 
this lies in the fact that during the past year fourteen thousand asso- 
ciate members were converted and united with the church. Christian 
Endeavor centres in the prayer-meeting. That is the hub in which 
are set the spokes of a varied service. Sociability is natural to 
young people. Spirituality is less easily cultivated. Nourishing the 
Christian life at its roots, Christian Endeavor is assured that strength 
there will produce the desired fruits of deed. Beginning with the 
prayer-meeting, it does not end there, but through committees covers 
all the work which young people can properly and profitably do in the 
church. The prayer-meeting pledge induces to faithfulness and the 
development of gifts of mind and heart. The interest, zeal, consecra- 
tion and determination derived from the prayer-meeting are projected 
into all departments of religious activity. Christian Endeavor does not 
foster talking do-nothings. It teaches applied Christianity. It aims 
‘*to make working Christians, and so to lead the young man or woman 
into the knowledge of the beauty of religion, that the religious ambition 
shall crown every other, and the motto of the life be, in deed as well as 
word, ‘ For me to live is Christ.’” 

3. Because it is the pastor’s assistant in the watehcare of his young 
people. The Lookout Committee is all that the name implies. The 
roll-call once a month at the consecration or experience meeting enables 
the Lookout Committee to keep track of absentees, and the com- 
mittee’s report enables the pastor to know where the seasonable word 
and kindly interest may prevent indifference or mistake from leading 
on to drift and loss. What busy pastor would not appreciate this help 
of five or seven devoted workers ? 

These points will indicate the lines along which the Society’s work 
may be developed to the great good of the church under the guidance 
of a wise pastor whose heart beats warmly in sympathy with his young 
people. 

As each society belongs to its church, Christian Endeavor is neces- 
sarily undenominational. The common aim, pledge and name produce 
in the great army of young people marching beneath the banner of the 
cross an esprit de corps that serves to keep the line steady and prevent 
straggling. To think of such an army of loyal young people, standing 
shoulder to shoulder in the struggle against sin, and learning by each 
new experience how better to defend and advance the standards of the 
faith, must thrill any heart quick to the interests of Christ’s kingdom. 
Wherever a Christian Endeavor Society is doing faithful work, there is. 
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being trained a church membership with every member competent and 
ready for active service. 

The question is natural. If each society is independent, what is the 
place of the United Society of Christian Endeavor? Its relation to the 
individual societies is precisely like the relation of our missionary so- 
cieties to the churches. It is the agent voluntarily chosen and main- 
tained by the local societies for the purpose of printing and circulating 
information, and by this and other means extending the knowledge of 
the work and promoting its usefulness and growth. The annual 
national conference gives opportunity for an interchange of views as to 
the best practical methods, and reports as to results attained. Six of 
these conferences have been held, and have without exception been 
occasions of special spiritual quickening. The delegates carry home an 
inspiration that has in many instances resulted in revivals. Through 
State and local conferences also, the young people are aroused to new 
interest and enterprise, and in some places the church life has been 
radically and blessedly changed through the agency of ‘Christian 
Endeavor. 

I have not been able here to enter into details of organization or 
constitution. I desire simply to move pastors to inquiry. Full infor- 
mation will be gladly furnished to any who will write me for it. 


HOWARD B. GROSE. 
Yonkers, N. Y. 


CLASSES OF SUBJECTS FOR SERMONS. 


Regarding the selection of topics for discourse, it may be suggested 
that to each Sunday morning in the month there be assigned a par- 
ticular class of subjects somewhat as follows: 

The first Sunday in the month being the Communion Sunday, a de- 
votional theme will naturally be chosen. Even if it have no direct ref- 
erence to the ordinance it will be a suitable preparation for the solemn 
observance. 

On the second Sunday let a missionary sermon be preached. This 
designation may be applied not merely to an appeal for funds, but also 
to any discourse inciting to effort for the extension of Christ’s kingdom. 
Themes for such discourses will be found in such texts as ‘‘ He first 
findeth his own brother Simon’’—a man’s duty to his kindred and 
intimate associates; ‘‘ The Lord added daily to the church’—the se-. 
cret of church growth; ‘‘I am debtor both to Greeks and to Barba- 
rians ’*—a man’s obligations to all his fellow men; ‘‘ My heart’s desire 
and prayer to God for Israel is that they might be saved ””——‘‘ He be- 
held the city and wept over it”—‘‘ His spirit was stirred within him 
when he saw the city wholly given to idolatry.” 

Let the topic for the third Sunday be doctrinal. The articles of 
faith can be taken up in order, one subject each month being passed 
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under review. Current theological discussion will often suggest a topic 
for consideration. 

For the fourth Sunday morning let the theme be practical. Show 
the secular relations of Christianity. Subjects like temperance, bus- 
daness honesty, or the Christian duty of seeking an education may be so 
treated as to take hold on every-day life. 

For the evening discourse similar sets of subjects could be chosen, 
giving on one evening an Old Testament story; on another an exposi- 
‘tion of a psalm or a parable ; and so on. 

By the course above suggested a variety in topics is secured. A 
minister is liable to indulge himself in repeated presentations of a fa- 
vorite class of subjects, neglecting certain equally important fields of 
thought. It may be not only more interesting for his hearers but also 
better for his own mental and spiritual discipline if he forces himself to 
take a broader range of study. 


And this plan offers facilities for courses of sermons. That system- 
atic instruction should be given from the pulpit all must admit. When 
a man has belonged to a church for five years he should know more 
than he did at the beginning. If a student has attended a thousand 
lectures at a theological school he should be better instructed in theol- 
ogy than he was before. So if a minister has had the presence of an 
-auditor twice a Sunday for ten years he ought to have carried that one 
through quite an extended educational course. A Christian should be 
a disciple—a learner—one who knows more at the end of the year than 
he did at the beginning. His pastor should take him through system- 
atic courses of thought. Now against the ordinary “‘ course of ser- 
mons,” in which the same general subject is dwelt on for succcessive 
weeks there are certain objections. But in a course of sermons on 
the Christian doctrines or on Christian morals, where the topic is pre- 
sented regularly once a month, there may be connected and progres- 
sive instruction, without the fatigue of monotony. 

Under the plan before us subjects will naturally be selected longer 
beforehand. The preacher often loses a good part of the week from 
being unable to decide on a theme. But when he has already fixed on 
the general character of the discourse he has gone far towards the selec- 
tion of the particular topic. And knowing that on such a Sunday, so 
many weeks hence, he is to preach on this or that general subject, he 
may be able to fix on his special theme some time in advance; nay, in 
the course of his reading and meditation he will not unlikely have set- 
tled on the topics for one, two, or three of the coming sermons of each 
class. ° 

And this earlier selection of a theme gives more time for study 
upon it. A good sermon cannot be made in one, two, or three days. 
it is true that merely to string together a lot of pious-toned sentences 
may not take much more time than to play a tune on the melodeon, nor 
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will the people be much longer satisfied to sit and listen to it as religious. 
instruction. But the true sermon contains solid thought, and 
thought matures but slowly. Lyman Beecher, when asked how long it 
took him to prepare a certain celebrated discourse, said: ‘‘ Forty 
years.” It may require but a few hours to put a sermon together, but 
the materials of which it is composed must be the results of the medita- 
tions of weeks, months, and even years. If the preacher would be in- 
structive he must be studying now the sermons he is to preach a fort- 
night, a month, a year, forty years hence. Under the plan proposed 
above the preacher will be apt to select his subject in advance of the 
week of delivery. It will be lying in his mind for some time, and with- 

out his giving direct study to it, his discourse will be forming and grow- 
ing from ideas on the topic which will come to him in the course of his. 
incidental reading and meditations during that period. He only can 

be fully successful as a preacher who keeps a little ahead of his work. 

Under the plan here suggested one may the better succeed in so doing. 


NORMAN Fox. 
Corning, N. Y. 


SERMON PLANS. 
The Vision of Salvation. 


Luke 2:30. ‘‘ My eyes have seen thy salvation.” 

Apparently an extravagant statement over a tender infant. Not 
a warrior with recent laurels; not a popular hero; but a babe in 
mother’s embrace. ‘‘ And the Lord, whom ye seek, shall suddenly 
come to his temple.” 

In the degeneracy of an official clergy, the seeing eye and the 
hearing ear belong to the obscurer watchers of the divine vision. 

I. The desire to see the vision. 

The declaration of Simeon is an expression of satisfied desire. Am 
ardent, yearning nature gratified. 

(a) Desirve.—Manly vigor, exuberance of power, are commensurate: 
with intensity of desire. Desire underlies character, enterprise and 
every activity. It is fundamental, ineradicable, persistent; outrunning 
reason, outwearing the will. Heart-desire is mightier than logic. 

(b) Kegulated Desire.—The suppression of desire is the suppres- 
sion of power. Desire, regulated, is a building-force in manhood and 
womanhood. Desireis not sinful. Hunger craves satisfaction, whether 
the food be yours or another’s. The choice, the decision, the act of 
appropriation, makes for sin or righteousness, ‘* Not my will but thine 
be done,” says our Lord in the hour of betrayal. Who can fathom the 
earnest longing for earthly life and joy in that moment of surrender ? 
Desires were regulated by the Divine Will. 

(c) Sympathy with God the Regulator of Desire. —Christian charac- 
ter, the noblest form of manhood, shaped by desire so regulated. Sym- 
pathy with God, the purifier of human nature. Sympathy with his. 
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Will, his Purposes, shapes the desire to see his Salvation. ‘‘ The de- 
sire of all nations shall come, and I will fill this house with glory, saith 
the Lord of hosts.” The sympathetic heart the seer of the vision. 

Il. The power to see the vision. 

The outburst of Simeon expresses power. Desire, controlled and di- 
rected, is the essential of power. The power to see salvation is deter- 
mined by the cultivation of desire. But this power is strengthened by : 

(a) Historical and Circumstantial Influences.—Simeon lived in the 
history of his race and ancestry—saw God’s influencing finger there. 

He surrounded himself with a healthful environment, temple wor- 
ship, channels of grace, habits of devotion. Put himself in the sphere 
of God’s operations—the places of his visitation. To the faithful the 
explanation of al] things is God. 

(b) Trained Spiritual Insight.—The vision was to Anna and Sim- 
eon, and withheld from other onlookers. Through cultivated insight 
came the revelation that he should see the Lord’s Christ. Through 
the same education came the power to discern the Lord in the babe. 
To the refined and spiritual nature the most keen and pleasurable bod- 
ily sensation is produced by exercise of physical vision. What pleasure 
more exquisite to trained eyesight than outline, color, and thought in 
the painting of a master? To recall and review with the mind’s eye 
some object of delight—a statue, a cathedral. What realization of 
power! But by association with the mind of God, by a cultivation of 
the spirit’s sensitiveness, by trained spiritual vision to see God in his- 
tory, God in personal life, truth in Christ—His salvation. This, indeed, 
is an attainment of power. 

III. The exultation to see the vision. 

A joyous invocation. A pzan of triumph. ‘‘ Lord now lettest thou 
thy servant depart in peace, according to thy word, for my eyes have 
seen thy salvation.” The watch of faith is over. The victory of vision 
accomplished. The measure of joy is full. 

(a) This exultation is the reward of a Christian life. God’s gift to 
the seer. 

(b) A triumph unintelligible to those whose eyes are holden. One 
‘* set for the fall and rising again of many in Israel.” ‘‘ A sign which 
shall be spoken against.” 

(c) The meaning of this exultation. The seeing of the Lord’s 
Christ, the Christ of God, the Redeemer, the way of salvation. 

Conclusion. 

(a) The vision of this salvation is the secret of Christian endurance. 
Like Moses the Christian endures as ‘‘ Seeing him that is invisible.” 
He that endureth to the end shall be saved. 

(b) It is the purpose of our divine origin, and of our endowment 
with spiritual powers—the reason of our being. 

Keeseville, New York. GIBBS BRAISLIN. 
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Mountains Bringing Peace: Mount of Ordination. 


“* The mountains shall bring peace to the people, and the little hills, 
by righteousness.” Ps. 72: 3. 

** And he goeth up into a mountain, and calleth unto him whom he 
would: and they came unto him. And he ordained twelve, that they 
should be with him, and that he might send them forth to preach, and to 
have power to heal sicknesses, and to cast out devils.” Mark 3: 13-15. 


INTRODUCTION. —Mountains and hills bringing.peace! . . . and, 
“*by righteousness!” . . . Striking language. The beneficent effects of 
the wise and good, or eminently righteous reign of Solomon typical of 
the peace on earth and good will toward men under the reign of Christ. 
See whole psalm. Under David, ‘‘the man of war,” there had been 
devastation, bloodshed and countless other ills; under Solomon came 
peace and plenty, smiling from mountain and hill, as well as from 
plain and valley. So, far richer in kind and degree, are the blessings 
that come to us through the matchless teachings and the varied expe- 
riences of the Son of God on the mountains of Palestine! The Mount 
of Temptation, of Beatitudes, of the Transfiguration, of Prayer (every 
mountain of Solitude in which our Lord was wont to pray), of Agony— 
Gethsemane, at base of Olivet—of Appearing—in Galilee, after the 
Resurrection, and of the Ascension; how grand their lessons; how 
mighty their benefits! and all because of the perfect righteousness—in 
character and life—of the Speaker and Actor. 


‘* Joy to the world! the Lord is come! ” etc. 


GENERAL TOPIC.—MOUNT OF ORDINATION. Mark 3: 13-15. 

Preceded by night of prayer. Luke 6: 12. 

I. THE MEN CHOSEN AND ORDAINED. Twelve—suggestive asso- 
ciation with the twelve tribes of Israel. All Gadileans, but one—Judas. 

1. The character of these men. Freedom from the bias and pre- 
judices of other classes in Palestine. Social standing, occupations, 
worldly possessions, etc. 

2. The lessons from this, for all times and places—lowliness, meek- 
ness, teachableness, etc., indispensable for all who would become 
Christ’s disciples. 1 Cor. 1: 26-30. 

The particular lesson suggested by the association of Judas with the 
other apostles—tares with the wheat, bad fish with the good. Practic- 
cally, the Lord has still many a foe even among his nominal followers. 
What are we—friends or foes ? 

Il. THE GRAND PURPOSES FOR WHICH THESE MEN WERE 
CHOSEN AND ORDAINED. 

1. To be with Christ, and so grow, by more intimate association 
than ever with their Master, in self-knowledge and knowledge of their 
Lord; of the kingdom he was inaugurating and of their relations to 
that kingdom; grow, also, in the spirit, temper or disposition of 
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Christ; grow in all things that would make them men of real power in 
the earth. And just so now, in the case of every one whom the Lord 
calls to himself. Our failures to be with Christ and in Christ. Dis- 
astrous results of such failures to us, and great joy of opposite course. 
John, 15: I-11. 

**Oh, for a closer walk with God!” etc. 


2. The apostles were ordained to the work of preaching. Subject 
—matter and manner of preaching. . . . Every Christian an apostle— 
an ambassador for Christ—called and ordained to the great work of 
making known Christ and him crucified. Methods of doing this. 

3. Again, the apostles were ordained that they ‘‘ might have power 
to heal sickness, and to cast out devils ”—physical ailments and diseases 
of the mind, heart, and soul, such as obtain everywhere now for the 
healing touch of every true disciple of the Lord. True, we may not in 
this age have literal demoniac possessions, but we have something quite 
analogous to these in the more marked forms and degrees of evil that 
curse the individual and social life of mankind—intemperance, pro- 
fanity, lewdness, financial and political corruption, etc., etc. The 
consecration needed for successful coping with these and lesser evils. 

Thus, from the apostles’ ordaining, we may see fully why we are or- 
dained, and what peace and joy were intended to come to the world 
from their ordaining and ours. ‘‘ Ye have not chosen me, but I have 
chosen you and ordained you,” etc. 

‘* So let our lips and eyes express,” etc. 

May we “‘ be filled with the knowledge of God’s will in all wisdom,” 


etc. Col. 1: 9-14. 
Charlotte, Vt. RICHARD NOTT. 


PASTOKAL VISITATION. 


The present is an outspoken age. Whatever the public mind 
thinks it will express. It will have no reservation and no concealment. 
Of late it has been expressing its mind pretty freely on church ques- 
tions and religious matters, and, among other things, serious charges 
have been preferred against the modern pulpit. Ministers have been 
denounced as inefficient, and their preaching tame and profitless. This 
question has been largely canvassed in newspapers and magazines, but 
it is still questionable whether any clear case has been made out. 

It is quite evident that the demand of the age is for pulpit effi- 
ciency: power, suitable gifts, superior mental qualifications, adequate 


oratorical ability, and eloquence. Not, however, the ‘‘ got up,” the 


fictitious, the manufactured article, but true eloquence, the outflowing 
of the heart in forceful, burning words, prompted by an irrepressible 


passion to do good. 
The age not only demands pulpit efficiency, but also pastoral over- 


sight. The model preacher must be not only gifted and popular in the 
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pulpit, but he must be an indefatigable visitor; and no one can possi- 
bly observe the growing indifference of the masses to religion, the 
abounding iniquity, the worldliness of the churches, and the too fre- 
quent neglect of family religion, without feeling that the efficiency of 
the pulpit must not be maintained at the expense of pastoral supervision 
and watchful oversight. 

The question then arises, can we secure the two? 

It is not always the case that the polished and talented preacher is 
the prudent man of business or assiduous visitor; but rarely are these 
valuable qualities combined in the same individual. We would re- 
spectfully submit to all whom it may concern whether it would not be 
well for those who ‘‘ covet earnestly the best gifts,” and who are ex- 
ceedingly anxious to be regarded as first-class preachers, if they would 
not greatly add to the success of their public efforts if they were to con- 
nect with them a regular and conscientious system of pastoral visita- 
tion. Itis to be feared that one reason there is so little power in the 
pulpit is because there is so little power out of it. There can be no 
doubt that our sermons would be much more effective if followed by a 
constant religious intercourse with those who hear them ; in fact, there 
is a close and inseparable connection between profitable preaching and 
personal fellowship with the hearer. 

Let a pastor’s heart be touched with loving sympathy for the tried 
and afflicted of his people, or his fears excited through their known in- 
difference, and he will be impelled by a force within him to comfort or 
to warn them. And the influence will be reflex; it will stimulate him, 
and through him come back to them in comforting and quickening 
power. ‘‘ To affect feeling,” said Cecil, ‘‘is nauseous and soon de- 
tected; but to /ee/ is the readiest way to the hearts of others.” ‘I 
never was fit,” said Payson, ‘‘ to say a word to a sinner except when I 
had a broken heart myself; when I was subdued and melted into ten- 
derness, and felt as though I had just received pardon to my own soul, 
and when my heart was full of tenderness and pity. And how can that 
tenderness be secured except in private meditation and intercourse with 
the tried and afflicted of the flock ?” 

The figurative titles generally applied to a Christian minister indi- 
cate the character of his work. Is he designated a ‘‘ shepherd”? then, 
changing the noun into a verb, his work is to shepherd the flock; 
to watch over and promote its individual interests. Is he a ‘‘ watch- 
man’? then it is his duty to walk round the walls of Zion, to keep the 
city, watching for souls as one that must give an account. Is he a 
‘* presbyter or bishop”? then his office involves necessarily oversight 
and great responsibilities in its exercise. Look, then, at this as a 
duty. If it be true that a minister is a pastor as well as a preacher, 
that the two offices are combined in one person, that he has certain 
responsibilities pertaining to the individual interests of church mem- 
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bers—nay, more, that he is to assume a watchful oversight of them 
spiritually—then it is clear that this office cannot be truly fulfilled with- 
out diligent, persevering, and self-sacrificing pastoral visitation. Be- 
sides, how can he rightly divide ‘‘ heavenly bread to hungry souls,” 
and give to each their portion of meat in due season, except he knows 
the kind of food they need? Iam afraid that one of the dangers to 
which we who are ministers are liable, is drawing the material of our 
sermons from books and the opinions of men, instead of studying the 
spiritual characteristics of our flock. We may sit in our studies until 
our sermons smell strongly of the lamp; we may read the words of this 
great man and the other great man; we may compare Matthew Henry 
with Adam Clarke, or Ellicot with Barnes, or Alford with Lange, to get 
at the right meaning of Scripture, and then draw upon our imagina- 
tion, or, better still, upon our experience, for the practical, admonitory, 
or consolatory part of our sermons, and when we have done all that 
think we have done our duty. But stay! Havewe? Have we? 


What confidence would you place in the skill of a man setting him- 
self up as a medical practitioner who frankly tells you that his title to 
the practice of medicine and the cure of diseases is based upon exten- 
sive reading and a careful analysis of his own feelings? He never 
walked the hospital, never attended in the dissecting-room, never 
watched the progress and healing of different diseases in those who 
were suffering, never saw, by actual testing and observation, the effect 
of the remedies he proposes to adopt in his practice, and yet he assumes 
the responsibilities of medical practice. Not less qualified would such 
an one be to deal effectually with the physical ailments flesh is heir to 
than that minister is to preach to edification who manufactures his ser- 
mons in the privacy of the study, without the knowledge that can alone 
be derived from constant, familiar intercourse with his people. He 
assumes the cure of souls without the most necessary qualification— 
loving sympathy and a knowledge of the several states of his patients. 
It js a duty to attend to pastoral visitation, a duty the discharge of 
which brings advantages to the pastor himself. It increases his 
knowledge of character. A man may obtain a knowledge of character 
by reading books, but he will be in danger of having distorted views of 
men and things palmed upon him. A personal observation of the 
characters he has to deal with will always be the safest and the best; to 
hear from the lips of his hearers the recital of their respective trials, 
temptations, and sorrows, will give him an insight into the workings of 
the heart that nothing elsecan; and assuming that he has an experience 
of his own, will render him a scribe ‘‘ well instructed.” 

Take the following illustration: ‘‘ Where,” said a plain-spoken 
deacon to his pastor, ‘‘ where did you get that sermon from last Sunday 
morning? We have not had one with more juice in it for many a day.” 
‘* Well,” answered the pastor, ‘‘ part of it came from your house, and 
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_ part from Neighbor A’s, and part from Widow B’s, and one of the best 

hints in it came from your little boy Frank. I picked up that sermon 
one day in pastoral visitation.” He was a wise pastor. He had not a 
very large library, and his family increased faster than his books. But 
the book of human nature is never exhausted, and so he set out often, 
and went from house to house studying his people. And in the homes 
of the members of his flock he gathered up suggestive materials for his 
richest practical discourses. People love to tell their troubles to their 
pastor, and always will do so if he is a cordial, approachable man (as 
every pastor should be). Deacon C had told him of his religious griefs 
and despondencies; Neighbor A had spoken of his anxieties about a 
wayward son; and good Widow B had her usual dolorous lament over 
her bereavement, and what hard work it was to make both ends meet 
since her dear husband had died of rheumatism. Miss D had told him 
all her difficulties in finding her way to Christ. For each one of these 
troubled souls the good pastor had a cheery word of consolation; with 
each of them he prayed, and then he went back to his study and wove 
all these individual cases, without making the allusions so personal as 
to be recognized, into his next Sabbath’s sermon. 

If our people need our preaching to help them to live, we as cer- 
tainly need their lives to help us to preach. Thus we see that the ad- 
vantage is not only personal but reciprocal. The people will be better 
fed, and the preacher will be impelled to select those topics for discourse 
which harmonize with his knowledge of the people’s wants. 

If I may draw from my own experience, I may say that the Sunday 
morning subject has often been suggested by contact with the hearers 
during the week; and a knowledge of the experience of not a few of the 
worshipers has given a point, directness, and fervor to the prayers 
offered, and thereby brought down much spiritual influence. The 
preacher has been blest and also the hearer; and not only those he had 
in his mind, but others, have retired thinking, if not exclaiming, ‘‘ How 
singular that the pastor should so exactly plead for me in his prayer, 
should so exactly hit off my case in his sermon !” 

Let us, however, look a little at the difficulties of the work. Some 
of these relate to the pastor and some to the people. Some pastors are 
so constituted that it requires considerable effort and determination on 
their part to do this work. Natural diffidence, love of seclusion, fond- 
ness for retirement, are the distinctive characteristics of some men. 
The study has more attraction than the busy world, the loved book 
more than the needy flock. They belong to the timid and reticent 
class. What are we to say to this as a difficulty? Admitting its ex- 
istence, should it not be controlled and conquered by a sense of duty? 
If it is a cross, should it not be taken up? Where is the consistency of 
our recommending cross-bearing to others if we decline to bear one 
ourselves? A cowardly soldier is always an object of contempt and de- 
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rision. A Christian soldier and minister of Jesus Christ is out of his 
place if he shrinks from and shirks duty. He should always be resolute 
and bold; not impudent, not obtrusive, not inquisitive, but piously 
bold. The Scotch proverb says, ‘‘A stout heart for a stiff brae.” 
Gunall somewhere says, ‘‘ A minister without boldness is like a smooth 
file, a knife without an edge, a sentinel that is afraid to let off his gun.” 
If men will be bold tosin pastors must be bold to rebuke. I admire 
the boldness of that reformer who, when one said to him, ‘*‘ The whole 
world is against you,” calmly replied, ‘‘ Then I am against the world.” 
Diffidence and reserve are a hindrance with some, but a hindrance that 
ought to be put aside. 

Another difficulty is the multiplicity of ministerial engagements. 
Some pastors are always busy, and such are the necessities and demands 
made upon them by denominational, philanthropic, educational, and 
humanitarian calls, that they absorb the whole of a preacher’s time; 
numerous preaching engagements, involving at times considerable 
travel, late hours, and wearied bodies; deacons’ meetings, trustee 
meetings, committees for a hundred and one different objects. And 
we think if there is one excuse more valid than another for the omis- 
sion of pastoral visitation it is this. And yet against that it is no un- 
common thing to find that the busiest men are the best visitors. 
But we must say, when members and office bearers are disposed to be 
censorious, they should first ascertain the extent and nature of their 
pastor’s labors in other departments. 

There are other things which retard the number of pastoral visits. 
It often happens that when a pastor starts out on a visiting tour, if he 
has a dozen or a score of names upon his list of persons whom he 
wishes to see, and has made some sacrifice to see, one-half of them 
will be from home at the time of his call, thus necessitating another 
round, and frequently another and another, before he has exhausted 
his list. 

But the greatest difficulty is with the sick, and the loudest com- 
plaints are frequently heard from them; and on this branch of the 
subject a few plain words must be spoken. 

First as to the pastor. 

If he knows of members of his flock who are sick, and does not 
afford them the consolation and sympathy they need, such an one has 
yet to learn the nature and responsibility of his calling. I have heard 
of ministerial brethren being sent for once, twice, and even thrice, to 
visit the sick and dying members of their flock, and yet never entering 
the house of sorrow. No wonder that churches decline, members become 
scattered, and numbers go down where such unfaithful men are to be 
found. A greater curse than this cannot be found amongst us. He bears 
the name of minister, shepherd, bishop, pastor, without doing the work 
of either; no words can express our sense of the culpability of such 
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an one. May such find mercy in ‘‘ ¢hat day,” for they will verily 
need it. ’ 

But if we have strong words for the preacher, what less can we say 
of the member who is so unreasonable as to expect his pastor’s sym- 
pathy and prayers, but never acquaints him with the facts of his sick- 
ness? Does the invalid suppose that the pastor has an intuitive 
knowledge of what is occurring in their homes without being in- 
formed? Many people are most unreasonable in this matter, and yet 
we are willing to believe that in many instances it arises from sheer 
thoughtlessness. But to find fault with the pastor in sucha case for the 
neglect of his pastoral duty is palpably gratuitous and wrong. 


Take an illustration: Mrs. B is a member of the church of which 
Rev. Dr. A is pastor. Dr. A meets casually an individual (a member), 
who asks him if he has heard of the serious illness of Mrs. B. He re- 
plies in the negative. This mutual friend then informs him that Mrs. 
B has been seriously ill the last fortnight; that the doctor has been in 
attendance; that her mother has also come from her home to nurse her, 
and yet her pastor has not been near the whole of that time. In fact, 
so pained was she that she had resolved, if the Lord spared her life and 
permitted her to go out again, at once to ask for her letter, and unite 
with some other church where her spiritual interests would be cared 
for. Pained and annoyed, the pastor turns aside from the visit he was 
about to make, and hastens to Mrs. B’s dwelling. Assoon as he enters 
the sick chamber he finds, to his great relief, that Mrs. B is much im- 
proved in health, though still chafing under the imaginary neglect of 
her pastor. She begins: ‘‘ Dr. A, I think it is most unkind and unfeel- 
ing of you. Here I have been sick for just two weeks, and you have not 
been to see me once.” ‘* But really, Mrs. B, I was not aware of your 
iliness.” ‘Well, Dr. A, but you must have missed me from the 
church. I have been absent two whole Sundays.” ‘‘ It so happened 
one of those Sundays I was out of my pulpit, and the other I did not 
notice your absence.” ‘‘ Well, that might be so,” continues Mrs. B, 
‘* but it is a strange thing no one told you I was ill. They must have 
known it, for several friends have been to see me who knew it. My 
mother has been with me, the doctor has attended me regularly, 
and——” ‘‘ But stay, Mrs. B,” interrupts Dr. A, ‘‘ that is just where 
it is and where the mistake lies. Will you allow me to ask, did you 
send for the doctor?” ‘‘ Yes, sir, I did.” ‘* Did you send for your 
mother?” ‘‘I did.” ‘‘ Did you send to ask the Christian friend who, 
I understand, sat up with you one or two nights?” ‘*‘ Of course I did.” 
‘* Well, then, I have now to charge you with a serious dereliction of 
duty. The Apostle says, ‘Is any sick among you, let him call for the 
elders of the church.’ You are afflicted; you send for the doctor, you 
send for your mother, you send for your friend, but you unreasonably 
expect your pastor to visit without being apprised of your illness, and 
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you are guilty of neglecting an apostolic precept and of great injustice 
to your pastor.” This is but a sample of very many cases that occur 
every month and every year. Every right-minded pastor and minister 
of the Lord Jesus Christ, whatever else he has to omit in his work, will 
not allow the poor and afflicted ones of the flock to need sympathy and 
pastoral oversight. 

But I must conclude. Brethren, let us who are preachers and 
pastors arouse ourselves to a sense of our duty in both feeding and lead- 
ing the flock of God, and caring for the individual interests of its 
members. And then, when we are all filled with the all-constraining 
love of Christ, manifest in holy living and active working, then the 
tide of worldliness and popular feeling, which is now largely against us, 
shall be turned; believers shall be quickened, the church revived, and 
many souls saved. May God turn again the captivity of his people as 
the streams to the south; then shall Jacob rejoice and Israel be glad, 
and then shall the church appear— 


‘* Clothed with the sun, and in her train the moon, 
And on her head a coronet of stars; 
And girdling round her waist, with heavenly grace, 
The bow of mercy bright, and in her hand 
Immanuel's cross; her sceptre and her hope, 
Desire of every land.” 


Amen! 
M. H. POoGSON. 


New York. 
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VIII. 
REVIEW OF CURRENT LITERATURE. 
A. THEOLOGICAL LITERATURE. 


I, EXEGETICAL THEOLOGY. 


Theology of the Hebrew Christians. By Frepgick RENDALL, A. M., 
formerly Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge, and Assistant Master 
of Harrow School. London: Macmillan & Co. 1886. 


In 1883, Mr. Rendall published a commentary on the Fpistle to the 
Hebrews, which is worthy of more attention than it has received. It is 
scholarly, fresh, and interesting, and throws new light on some facts in 
the epistle. Thus by simply observing the distinction between the 
present and aorist tenses in the famous passage Heb. vi. 4-6 (which it 
seems as if any one might have done) he reaches the following transla- 
tion: ‘‘Foritis impossible to keep renewing again unto repentance those 
who have been enlightened once for all, after they have tasted of the 
heavenly gift, and been made partakers of the Holy Ghost, and tasted 
how good is the word of God and powers of the time to come, and ¢hen 
transgressed, while they keep crucifying to themselves the Son of God 
afresh, and putting him to an open shame.” 

And his note is, ‘‘ The impossibility here asserted is not that of a 
single repentance, but of renewing indefinitely in the case of Christians, 
who persist in crucifying to themselves the Son of God afresh, that 
spiritual change, which was wrought once for all a¢ their conversion.” 
There are many things in the book as fresh and suggestive as this. 

The present volume, which is properly a companion to the Com- 
mentary, contains two essays, one on ‘‘ The Epistle to the Hebrews,” 
and one on ‘‘ Sacrificial Language of the New Testament.” The main 
points of the former have been presented in the Introduction to the 
Commentary, but here they are more fully unfolded. The author’s 
principal position is that the epistle, instead of being Pauline, either in 
authorship or in type of doctrine, is representative of that ‘“‘ Theology 
of the Hebrew Christians” which was characteristic of the apostles and 
church of the circumcision. It bears the marks, indeed, of Pauline 
influence, and its doctrine is by no means hostile to that of the apostle 
of the Gentiles; but it belongs properly to the Hebrew circle, both by 
its origin and by its destination. It was addressed, Mr. Rendall main- 
tains, to Hebrew Christians somewhere in Syria, not in Jerusalem, or 
anywhere within the limits of Palestine, but perhaps in Antioch, or in 
some other of the great Syrian cities. Here alone does he find the con- 
ditions fulfilled that are prescribed by the epistle itself. The date he 
places within the period of the Jewish war, when the fall of Jerusalem 
was immediately impending. The author, he thinks, is destined to re- 
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main unknown. He was well known, of course, to his readers, for he 
wrote as one who had lived among them and whose authority they 
recognized ; but for some reason he made no use of his name in writ- 
ing, and thus the epistle failed to convey the knowledge of it to the 
church. He was originally a member of the circle of Christians that he 
addresses; hence he cannot possibly have been Apollos, or any other 
of the men whom we meet in the New Testament, and in that Syrian 
circle not a single name is known tous. Thus we have no chance of 
recovering his forgotten personality. 

The purpose of the epistle was, not to prevent a return to Judaism, 
of which, Mr. Rendall thinks, the writer had no fears, but to carry the 
Hebrew believers over from the Judaism that was in the very act of 
perishing to their appropriate Christian future. The writer seeks to 
accomplish this by fully recognizing, and then by comparison disparag- 
ing, the Mosaic law. The views of the law by which he seeks to effect 
this object are not those of Paul, who had known the law from a Phari- 
see’s point of view, but rather those of the common people, unschooled 
and unsectarian, to whom the apostles of the circumcision belonged. 
The Alexandrian quality that has so long been recognized in the epistle 
is explained as a quality that was by no means confined to Alexandria, 
but had entered very widely into Hellenistic thought. 

The identification of Hebrew Christians in Syria as the persons 
addressed seems to be the happy thought that solves the problem of the 
epistle. For want of remembering the existence and circumstances of 
this group of churches, founded by apostles and placed midway between 
Judaism at Jerusalem and the Gentile world that pressed in from the 
other side, inquirers have groped in uncertainty. If Mr. Rendall is 
correct in this, he is doubtless right in his view of the authorship of the 
epistle. His presentation of his theory is admirable in clearness and 
convincing force, and every student of the epistle should consider what 
he has written. 

The second essay in the volume, entitled ‘‘ Sacrificial Language of 
the New Testament,” discusses the relation of the Gospel to the truth 
that was taught by sacrificial forms and terms in the Mosaic dispensa- 
tion. The treatment is clear, spiritual, and helpful. 


W.N. CLARKE. 


Lehrbuch der Einleitung in das Neue Testament, von D. BERNHARD 
Weiss, Oberkonsistorialrath und Professor der Theologie. 8vo, pp. 
643. Berlin: Wilhelm Hertz. 1886. 


A work on New Testament Introduction, by a scholar so renowned 
as Professor Weiss, of Berlin, cannot fail to be a contributicn of the first 
importance to theological literature. In his Biblical Theology of the 
New Testament, and his Life of Christ, Dr. Weiss had already gone 
over much the same ground that he covers in this book; but he now 
covers the ground much more thoroughly, and is able to discuss many 
topics that in his other books he was compelled either to pass by, or to 
treat with the utmost brevity. He has, in fact, given us a complete 
handbook of the literature of the New Testament. His learning is 
broad and accurate ; his spirit is candid; his tone, on the whole, is con- 
servative ; and the book cannot fail to be helpful to every New Testa- 
ment scholar. 
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Beginning with an Introduction, in which the general principles of 
criticism are discussed, and a brief sketch of the science of introduction 
is given, the author divides the main part of his treatise into two parts. 
The first deals with the history of the formation of the New Testament 
canon, and fills about a hundred pages. This section of the work is ex- 
tremely unsatisfactory to an orthodox student. The conclusion at which 
the author arrives is, indeed, reassuring in one respect; for he holds. 
that the New Testament books existed at an earlier date than radical 
criticism admits. Still, he concludes that the formation of the canon 
was not completed until the second half of the fourth century. The 
main cause that produced the collection of the canon was the appeal 
of heretics to the Christian writings. Before that, apostolic tradition 
had been the guide and norm of the early Church. In order to bring 
about this somewhat astonishing result of his investigations, Dr. Weiss 
is compelled to interpret, in a new and decidedly peculiar sense, the 
references of early Christian literature to the writings now contained in 
the New Testament canon. But, while one may feel compelled to re- 
ject our author’s conclusions, one cannot fail to admire the spirit in 
which the investigation is made. 


In the second part, which includes fully three-fourths of the volume, 
Dr. Weiss considers the New Testament writings themselves. He first 
gives us a study of the historical circumstances of their origin, beginning 
with the life and work of the Apostle Paul. The chronological order 
of the Pauline epistles he settles thus: Thessalonians, Galatians, 
Corinthians, Romans, Colossians, Ephesians, Philippians, and the 
Pastoral letters. All of these Dr. Weiss accepts as certainly genuine; 
and in this he differs very widely from many of the recent German 
critics. Each epistle is considered by itself and studied in connection 
with the circumstances of its origin; an analysis of its contents is 
given; and, when necessary, a brief history of critical opinion respecting 
it is added. 

The Epistle to the Hebrews is considered next at great length. 
Considerable space is devoted to the question of its authorship. After 
examining in detail the arguments that have been advanced in favor of 
Luke, Clement, and Apollos, and finding insurmountable objections to 
each of them, Dr. Weiss comes to the conclusion that the most probable 
hypothesis is that the author of the Epistle was Barnabas. In a fol- 
lowing section he considers the character of the readers to whom the 
Epistle was addressed, the condition of the churches at the time, the 
Alexandrian tone of the teaching, and the Hebraisms of the document. 
Then follow a discussion of the time of composition and an analysis of 
the contents. 

We have next the Apostle John and the Apocalypse treated. In 
his Biblical Theology of the New Testament, published in 1879, Dr. 
Weiss seemed to commit himself to the opinion that the Apocalypse was 
not written by the Apostle John, for he said : 


Its author was distinct from him from whom the Gospel and the Epistles 
came; his doctrinal views and method were in many ways different. Thus far 
will criticism ever be in the right, even should it turn out that it is the same 
Apostle John who, in the at least two decenniums which he had survived the 
fall of Jerusalem, epochs full of importance in the development of the church, 
by the inclusion of Greek Gentile Christians, had in many ways become so dif- 
ferent. (Vol. II, p. 311, Clark’s translation. ) 
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But in his Life of Christ, published three years later, Dr. Weiss 
had changed his views materially, for he says in that work : 


Along with this false view of the Gospel [of John] there disappears a most 
important obstacle to its being regarded as the work of the same author as the 
Apocalypse. In comparing the two documents, it ought not to be forgotten 
how entirely they differ in respect both of form and contents. In the one are 
visions of the future; in the other, histories of the past; in the one, designed 
correspondence with the language of the Old Testament prophets, and a form 
which was once the current one for the delineation of such visions ; in the other 
an unfettered and confident resting on sacred recollections which, after a gener- 
ation, formed the animating centre for the whole spiritual life of the author. The 
one contains, after consolation and power to overcome in the midst of over- 
whelming crises, an effort for himself and the Christian community; the other, 
in the tranquility of age, has the sole object of making the brethren sharers in 
the blessedness which the evangelist enjoyed in the contemplation of the high- 
est revelation of God. Certainly two ouch documents offer few points of con- 
nection or comparison, and the grounds must be very unreal by which it is 
sought to justify the dilemma, that only the one or the other could originate 
with an apostle. (Vol. I, p. 105, Clark’s translation.) 


In this latter conclusion Dr. Weiss seems since to have rested, for 
= now maintains the Johannine authorship of both Apocalypse and 

ospel. 

The next section of the book discusses the Catholic epistles, 
namely : James, Jude, the two epistles of Peter and the three epistles 
of John. All of these Dr. Weiss accepts as genuine and authentic, 
though he does not speak so positively with reference to Second Peter 
and the short epistles of John as one might desire. 

It is when Dr. Weiss comes to the historical books that he is 
least satisfactory. His theory of the origin of the Gospels may 
be briefly stated as follows: None of the Gospels as we now have 
them is the work of an eye-witness. The original one is that of 
Mark, who may, as tradition tells us, have been aided in its com- 
position by Peter. Matthew made use of Mark for the historical 
portion of his Gospel, which he used as a framework upon which he 
hung the discourses of Jesus. Luke had both Matthew’s and Mark’s 
Gospel before him as he wrote, and made free use of them, incorporat- 
ing, also, in his narrative such traditions as he had been able by careful 
inquiry to gather. Substantially the same theory had already been set 
forth by the author in the Introduction to his Life of Christ. It seems 
quite inconsistent with such a theory as this, that Dr. Weiss should take 
so much trouble to defend the historical character of the Gospels, and 
to insist so strenuously upon their credibility. How can we confide in 
the trustworthiness of documents that we know to be based upon oral 
traditions, without any proof that these traditions were critically sifted, 
and without positive evidence in any case that we have the testimony of 
actual eye witnesses? The advanced critics against whom Dr. Weiss 
wages so gallant a warfare seem to us to be far more consistent in their 
application of his theory than Dr. Weiss is himself. The fact is, that 
Dr. Weiss’s method is vicious. Like nearly all the German critics, he 
relies almost exclusively upon internal evidence. His method is, in 
short, what is known as the Higher Criticism—the same method which 
in the hands of Wellhausen and Kuenen has produced so marvelous 
results in the interpretation of the Old Testament. Dr. Weiss, it is 
true, reaches results that are in the main orthodox; but we cannot re- 
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‘sist the conclusion that he reaches them by an inconsistent use of 
theories that a more logical critic would push to results of a quite differ- 
ent character. While there is mich to commend in this /u/roduction to 
the New Testament, much that will interest and stimulate and inform 
the student, it is hardly a safe book for indiscriminate use or implicit 
following. 

An appendix gives, within the compass of twenty pages of rather 
fine print, a very excellent outline of the history of the New Testament 
text. Within this space, of course, only an outline of facts could be 
presented, and there is no pretence of expounding the principles of 
‘textual criticism. 

A characteristic feature of the book is that it has no index. 

HENRY C. VEDDER. 


Il. HISTORICAL THEOLOGY. 


A History of the Baptists, traced by their vital principles and practices, 
from the time of our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ to the year 1886. By 
THomMAs ARMITAGE, D.D., LL.D. ith an Introduction by J. L. M. 
Curry, D.D., LL.D, Illustrated by Engravings. New York: Bryan, 
Taylor & Co. 1887. 


The spirit and method of the study of history in our age differ 
widely from those of other periods. If the unintelligible philosophy of 
Hegel has yielded no other good fruit, it has wrought a radical revolu- 
tion in the writing of history. The law of development is held to gov- 
ern all great movements in the social, literary, and religious world; and 
the philosophical historian cannot be content till he traces important 
events to their remote causes. The present is only the natural out- 
growth of the past; the future will be the outgrowth of the present and 
the past. First the blade, then the ear, after that the full corn in the 
ear, is a uniform law in human life, as in the life of nature. History, 
‘therefore, is invested with a new fascination for profound thinkers. 

This conception does not appear in the writings of the classic age. 
Herodotus reports with a childlike faith the marvelous stories told by 
Egyptian priests, and makes no attempt to sift the false from the true, 
-or to trace the growth of civilization by naturallaw. Thucydides thinks 
it essential to his purpose to invent or color what is recorded as fact in 
Grecian history, as he puts his own thoughts and words into the mouths 
-of the orators of Greece. He creates history instead of reproducing it. 
At a later day, in the Latin State, Livy attached as much importance 
to the mythological fables handed down from a credulous age as to the 
best known facts in Roman history. The suckling of Romulus and 
Remus by a wolf is invested with similar authority as the war against 
the Sabines. Tacitus is a closer observer of the connection between 
-causes and effects, but he loves to analyze human character more than 
the growth of States. He loves to draw striking portraits of Tiberius 
tortured by suspicions and jealousies in his island palace, or of German 
barbarians leading pure and independent lives in their wild forests, 
rather than to unfold the law by which a colony of freebooters grew 
into the mightiest city of the world, and how, by a reverse process, the 
greatest of cities became an easy prey to barbaric hordes. Niebuhr 
and Arnold open to us the springs of Roman life with a profounder in- 
‘sight than those who were familiar with its glory and shame. 
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Church history has fared even worse than secular history. Euse- 
bius dese: ves high praise for literary merits, but his work has small 
value for insight into the connections between the little body of disci- 
ples gathered in Galilee after the resurrection and the organic, im- 
perial church in the days of Constantine; and Socrates and Sozomen, 
his successors, are of inferior merit to their model. Since the Reforma- 
tion, the Magdeburg Centuries, and the Annals of Baronius, monu- 
ments of Protestant and Catholic learning, have their chief worth in 
the immense amount of material gathered from ancient authors, and 
contribute little to a real knowledge of the spirit and life of the times of 
which they treat. Scréckh’s interminable work, with its forty-five 
volumes, is quite as cumbrous and tedious in style as in matter, and 
might easily supplant Guiccardini in the amusing tradition that a 
criminal, left to a choice between reading the history and working in 
the galleys, unhesitatingly chose the latter. 

Since Hegel unfolded the great law of historical development 
our own century has given birth to works of permanent value. Nean- 
der stands easily at the head of the honored roll of authors, and if to 
his vast learning and profound insight into the sources of spiritual life 
and decay could have been added a little of the pictorial power of Ma- 
caulay, or the elegant simplicity of Green, his history would supply the 
real needs of the student up to the time of the Reformation. Ranke, 
Milman, Schaff, and a host of other workers in the same great fields, 
deserve the gratitude of all lovers of church history for the services ren- 
dered to this department of sacred learning, They have not only 
searched with exhaustive labor the long buried annals of the past, but 
have reproduced them in attractive me and with a true scientific 
spirit. Under their guidance we can follow with clear vision the chang- 
ing fortunes of the church, and interpret with intelligence the secret 
causes of its seasons of growth and prosperity, and of its reverses and 
failures. It is no longer a labyrinth in which a wanderer is lost, with- 
out a clue to discover the connections between innumerable chambers. 
shrouded in darkness. We can trace clearly the connections between 
cause and effect, and see the perpetual influence of environment on 
inward life. Wecan understand how all the corruptions of the hier- 
archy and the Papacy grew naturally out of the single heresy of an 
organic church supplanting a personal Saviour; and how the new 
spiritual life of the Reformation was born of a careful study of the Bible 
and a submission to its supreme authority. 


Dr. Armitage’s large volume is an outgrowth of the new historical 
spirit of our time. It is an attempt to show the natural evolution of 
Baptist churches from the teachings of the New Testament. The germ 
is always the same, the inspired word of Revelation. The growth is 
essentially the same in all the ages, though the precise form may vary 
with the personal and social and national character of the communities. 
where the germ takes root. 

There is no danger of extravagant eulogy in confessing that Dr. 
Armitage’s work is a great improvement on all previous attempts of 
Baptist authors. Our wealth in historical literature ismeagre. Crosby’s 
History of English Baptists, and Backus’s History of New England 
Baptists have a permanent value for diligent and accurate research, and 
for a faithful record of the struggles through which our fathers passed 
in winning the great battle for religious freedom. But they are both 
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limited in range and imperfect in execution. They have no historical 
perspective, no power of grouping, no dramatic painting, no sense of 
proportion, no graces of style. They give simply a trustworthy narra- 
tive of important facts which a true historian may put to good use at a 
future day. Orchard’s more ambitious work lacks the essential elements 
of accuracy and candor, and is hardly worth the paper it is printed on. 
Cramp is more careful in collecting facts, and more sober in dealing 
with them, but his work is only a collection of valuable fragments, 
without any law of unity to bind them into a complete whole. Bene- 
dict’s history involved a prodigious amount of labor to the author in 
collecting material, but is at best only an undigested mass of statistics, 
collected with no historical insight, and interpreted by no law, human 
or divine. Burrage’s little volume on the Swiss Baptists is the best 
specimen we have had hitherto of thorough historical treatment. It 
indicates careful and almost exhaustive research, a comprehensive 
knowledge of the social and religious tendencies of the period, and a 
discriminating judgment on the relation of the Baptist leaders to the 
life of the times. It is written also in an easy and attractive style. It 
shows the kind of work needed to be done by our scholars in investi- 
gating with patient fidelity the obscure facts in many dark periods, 
when Baptist principles were important factors in begetting and stimu- 
lating religious life. The field is too vast and the examination required 
too minute for any single student. It must be done on a large scale 
and by numerous scholars, combining enthusiasm with historical in- 
sight, before the magnum opus can be reached, a comprehensive history 
of Baptists from the apostolic age. But we are grateful to Dr. Armit- 
age for the service he has rendered to the denomination. His volume 
is of double value, for important information furnished and for the 
suggestion of numerous gaps where new investigations are needed. 

It would be easy to criticize the work, for it is impossible for any 
genius, however gifted, to gather in six years the important facts of 
eighteen centuries and transmute them into concrete life in our time. 
We have read several sharp and disparaging criticisms from editorial 
pens. It would be easy to point out deficiencies in citations from 
original authorities; faults im applying the law of proportion, as in the 
great space given to the apostolic period, and in the bare allusion to 
important societies and great leaders in our own country; and careless 
blunders in proof-reading. But it is pleasanter to dwell on the great 
merits of the work, and on some of the important features which give it 
special value. 

Foremost among its merits is the abandonment of all attempts to 
trace a historical succession of Baptist churches from the apostolic age. 
Enthusiasts in our ranks have not been wanting who have thought it 
necessary to maintain that Baptist churches have existed in every age, 
to preserve the unity of spiritual life unbroken from the Tentecost. 
They have said that the Saviour’s promise of a perpetual presence with 
his people involves the necessity of an unbroken chain of visible 
churches. If Baptists have not perpetuated the truth and the ordinances 
in an organic form from the beginning, either they are not a true 
apostolic church, or the Saviour’s promise has failed. Dr. Armitage 
shows clearly in his opening chapter that the New Testament gives no 
warrant for the belief in an unbroken succession of churches. The per- 
manence of divine truth and of spiritual life is all that can be rationally 
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expected, and this has been in force through all the ages, and continues. 
with growing power in our day. It has been painful to fair minded 
readers to find Montanists and Novatians and Donatists and Paulicians 
included in the great Baptist family, when it is doubtful if a church at- 
tached to either body could find admission to one of our associations to- 
day. They differed more widely from us in creed or polity than many 
churches of our time with whom we hold no denominational fellowship. 
It is a great relief to have this stumbling-block removed out of the way, 
and to look at these bodies of reformers in their true light, without a 
conscious effort to exaggerate their merits or extenuate their faults, in 
order to give them a fitting place in the great Baptist household. They 
held many principles in common with us; they rendered important 
services to vital piety in their time, and are worthy of high honor. But 
they were not Baptists by ecclesiastical affiliation, and it is unwise to- 
force them into the ranks. The truth ought to pass unchallenged in 
future that a church organized at any time and at any place on the 
wide globe, which holds the vital truths of the New Testament, and 
observes the ordinances as they were delivered, and is penetrated with 
a spiritual life, is a church after the New Testament pattern, and 
belongs as truly to the line of apostolic succession as the churches of 
Philippi and Antioch. A living unity with Christ and an allegiance to 
the supreme authority of the revealed word in doctrine and polity and 
sacraments are the only credentials needed to bring any church into 
vital connection with Paul and John and the divine Master. An un- 
broken succession of ordained preachers, or of baptized believers, is a 
religious myth harder to verify than the expedition of Jason for the 
golden fleece, or the settlement of America by Madoc and his Welsh 
associates. Whoever holds either theory essential to the permanence of 
the Christian Church or to personal salvation must be content to rest 
in a blind faith which, as with some of the Christian Fathers, accepts 
impossibilities for verities; or must be disturbed by perpetual doubts of 
his real union with Christ and of his hope of eternal life. 

A second element of great value in Dr. Armitage’s work is the light 
thrown on the Waldensian period, when several bodies of earnest 
Christians separated from the corrupt Church of Rome to cultivate a 
true spiritual life. The general facts are obvious in all the movements. 
Though separate in origin, they were kindred in spirit and aim. They 
were led by devout men eager to find a better religious life than was 
taught in dogmas of the Roman Church, or by the example of its 
priesthood. They learned the need of this higher life and the secret of 
attaining it from a careful study of the Word of God. Reverence for 
the Bible, love for the social prayer-meetings, a sense of personal re- 
sponsibility in making known to others what divine grace had revealed 
to them, were common elements among the scattered bodies of 
believers, known by many names. It is a uniform law in religious 
history that Baptists will appear in any period when the Bible is dili- 
gently studied, and a singleness of purpose rules men to know the 
mind and obey the will of God. This spirit is manifest in the outbreaks. 
of religious fervor through what may be called the Waldensian period, 
over a wide range of country embracing especially Southern France 
and Northern Italy. The people were inspired with a genuine enthu- 
siasm for the study of the Bible, and read it with great eagerness both 
in private and public. It was translated into the native tongues, and 
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earnest appeals were made to Innocent III., one of the greatest and best 
of the popes, to sanction the translations and the Bible study. His. 
religious nature and his broad wisdom inclined him to grant the request. 
But when he learned that the families acquainted, with the Bible lost 
respect for an ignorant and vicious priesthood, he withheld his approval, 
and attempted by a vigorous persecution to arrest the movement and 
destroy the Bibles. Recent investigations have thrown great light on 
the spirit and method of these humble Chfistians in their search for 
truth, and Dr. Armitage has availed himself of the latest researches. It 
forms one of the most interesting chapters in the history of the Church, 
and Baptist principles are directly involved in the long struggle. 


The most interesting part of the volume for scholars will be found 
in the chapters on ‘‘ The Era of the Reformation.” They correct current 
opinions on three important points, the number of Baptists at the 
Reformation period, their relation to the civil power, and the mode of 
baptism in use among the early Anabaptists. 


It has been commonly thought that the Baptists constituted an in- 
significant body, compared with the millions gathered into the Lutheran 
and Reformed churches. They occupy so little prominence in the later 
years of the Reformation, they did so little to shape the creeds or the 
polity of the great national churches, that it has been common for 
historians to give them only a passing notice in treating of the leaders 
and the results of the Reformation. But recent investigators like 
Cornelius, and Fiisslin, and Egli, and especially Keller, have found that 
the Baptist element was one of the dominant forces in the great 
movement disturbing central and western Europe from the time of 
Peter of Lyons to the time of Luther and Calvin and Zwingli. They 
confess that the history of the Reformation can never be fully understood 
or recorded till the work performed by the principles and labors of these 
humble workers is fully recognized. Keller quotes from a writer of that 
time: ‘‘ The Anabaptist movement was so rapid that the presence of 
Baptist views was presently discoverable in all parts of the land.” He 
confesses his own surprise: ‘‘ The more I examine the documents of 
that time at my command” (as archivist of Miinster) ‘‘ the more I am 
astonished at the extent of the diffusion of Anabaptist views, an extent 
of which no other investigator has had any knowledge.” They were 
diffused in every part of Germany from the Rhine to the Danube, from 
the Alps to the Baltic. But this hopeful beginning had a tragical end. 
The Protestant powers combined with the Catholic to put down the 
common disturbers of the peace. The eminent leaders suffered violent 
deaths, and flourishing churches were suppressed so completely by 
bitter persecutions that the next generation grew up in ignorance 
of the large proportions which the Baptist movement to restore the 
church order of the apostolic age had assumed. If the young and 
vigorous churches had not been strangled by Protestant intolerance, 
German piety might have been saved from the formalism and lethargy 
of the next century. 

It has been often assumed that the Anabaptists were of small account 
in this period, because they belonged chiefly to the humbler classes in 
society, and had little intellectual culture. But it is now known that 
some of their leaders, like Hubmaier and Denk, were among the fore- 
most scholars and preachers of the age, and until they adopted Ana- 
baptist views were held in high honor in the Protestant ranks. They were 
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consistent in applying the cardinal principles of the Reformation, where 
Luther and Zwingli signally failed. Holding with the other Reformers 
that the Bible was the only standard of authority in doctrine and polity, 
they rejected infant baptism, because it is not found in the New Testa- 
ment, and required evidence of the new birth in all admitted to church 
members, as in the apostolic age. It is now generally admitted by 
candid critics that in loyalty to the principles avowed in the contest 
with Rome, Luther and Zwingli ought to have reached the same goal. 

A new light has been thrown also on the relations of the Anabap- 
tists to the civil government. They were formerly confounded with the 
fanatics of Minster, and have been called disturbers of the social order 
and enemies of the state. Defenders of Puritan oppression, like Dr. 
Dexter and J. P. Thompson, have assumed that Puritan magistrates 
and legislators were justified in persecuting our Baptist fathers, because 
of the odium incurred by the Anabaptist excesses in Miinster. But the 
facts, as fully learned in our time, prove beyond question that few of 
Anabaptist disciples and none of their prominent leaders had any 
sympathy with the fanaticism at Minster. At important meetings, 
where a large representation of the new sect appeared, they passed 
resolutions condemning in the strongest terms the social principles and 
the civil outrages of Miinster. Many of them were over-scrupulous 
about the connection of church and state, and refused to become can- 
didates for civil office, lest they might bring reproach on the Christian 
name. The disciples of Christ, they thought, should be divorced froin 
the world, and hold aloof from all entangling alliances with the state, 
It is time, therefore, that they should be relieved from unjust odium, 
and should no longer be confounded with the Minster fanatics. As 
Fiisslin says with rare candor, ‘‘ If we should attribute to every sect 
whatever senseless doctrines two or three fanciful fellows have taught, 
there is not one in the world to which we could not ascribe the most 
abominable errors.” 

While other denominations need to make such concessions, in 
deference to recent researches, Baptists also must concede that their 
predecessors in Switzerland and Germany did not come at once into 
the full light. While they saw clearly that believers only were entitled 
to baptism and church membership, they did not discern so readily 
that immersion was the only New Testament baptism. The truth 
dawned slowly upon many, and by some, like the Mennonite body, it 
has not yet been discovered. But at an early day Grebel understood 
and obeyed the New Testament law, and led many of his associates into 
the light. Dr. Armitage’s chapters on the Anabaptists and the Ref- 
ormation are full of instruction, and will help to a better knowledge of 
their struggles and victories. They were good men and true, earnest 
students of the word of God, and willing martyrs of the truth they loved. 
It must ever be a reproach to Zwingli and other Protestant leaders that 
such men, eminent for sincerity and piety, and wielding a vast power 
over the common people, were subjected to imprisonment and death 
for simple fidelity to the principles from which the Reformation was 
born. 

The chapters on the ‘‘ English Baptists ” have a special value from 
the recent attempt of the New York /ndependent to prove that John 
Smyth’s rebaptism was not immersion, and that immersion was unknown 
among the Baptists of England until the year 1643, for Dr. Armitage 
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discusses the question with great candor and fullness, and cites many 
facts and statements to prove that immersion was common in Baptist 
churches from the beginning of their distinct existence. He quotes a 
passage from Dr. Fettler, the famous author of Zhe Dippers Dipt, 
in which the latter said that he had been familiar for more than twenty 
years with their impure washings, near his own home. As he speaks 
of their polluting the rivers, and always called them ‘‘ dippers,” his 
language naturally implies that he had been a witness to their habit of 
immersion for more than twenty years, which would carry back the 
date at least to 1624, as his book was written in 1644. It would be a 
curious phenomenon if the denomination that insists upon immersion 
as essential to Gospel baptism had failed to recognize this truth earlier 
than 1643, since immersion of infants had been the common custom of 
the Church of England, through the sixteenth century, and continued 
to be practiced in the seventeenth. 

We have abundant evidence that immersion was the uniform prac- 
tice in England before the Saxon invasion. When the British churches 
were suppressed by violence after the conversion of the Saxons by Au- 
gustine and his monks, many of the persecuted flocks fled to Wales to 
retain their freedom, and it is a favorite tradition among the Welsh 
Baptists that immersion has prevailed in their country from the apostolic 
age. It would seem, also, from the details of the conference between 
Augustine and these Celtic Christians, that infant baptism was unknown 
among them, and they were unwilling to introduce it, even to conciliate 
his favor, and Pope Gregory’s correspondence with Augustine suggests 
the question whether infant baptism was not also a novelty in Italy. 
The good Gregory, perhaps the best of all the popes, seems unable to 
understand the relation of sponsors to baptized children, which could 
hardly occasion perplexity if the custom were of long standing in the 
Catholic Church. 


The baptism introduced by Augustine and his monks into the Sax- 
on Church of England was immersion only. We have the record of 
ten thousand baptized in the river Swale, and of many baptisms at a 
later period, in large baptisteries built for convenience in immersing 
candidates. Lingard, the Catholic historian, testifies to the uniform 
practice of the Saxon Church. It was decreed by many Councils to be 
unlawful to substitute aspersion for dipping. When the Church of 
England separated from Rome, under the leadership of Henry VIII., it 
retained the old custom in full force, and the prayer book prescribed 
dipping, except for weak and sickly babes. It was not till the clergy, 
exiled to Geneva in the reign of bloody Mary, returned to their own 
land with the stamp of Calvin’s teaching impressed on their faith and 
practice, that dipping was supplanted by aspersion. We have the rec- 
ord of the dipping of Mary and Elizabeth and Edward, the children of 
Henry VIII., and the testimony of observers, even in the seventeenth 
century, that dipping was still common. It would be a curious phe- 
nomenon if a denomination, eager to obey apostolic teaching and ex- 
ample, had been content with aspersion when dipping was common in 
the Church of England, and it seems wholly incredible that dipping 
can have been first introduced into Baptist churches in England by 
Richard Blount in 1643, when Dr. Chauncy emigrated to New England 
in 1639, with the avowed conviction that immersion was the only lawful 
baptism. At a still earlier period, other emigrants from Lathrop’s 
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church, the mother of Blount’s church, holding to the same view, came 
to Scituate, Massachusetts, so that this Puritan church, by a decisive 
majority, called Dr. Chauncy to the pastorate, and introduced dipping 
as the church law. 


Dr. Armitage’s account of this whole period is full of interest, as is 
his sketch of the more recent years of English Baptist history, where 
the adoption of open communion has weakened the testimony to the 
truth and crippled its moral power. 


The most attractive portion of the work, to American readers, will 
doubtiess be that which is devoted to the early development and rapid 
—_ of Baptist principles in this country. The struggles of our 
athers, in the colonies of Virginia and Massachusetts, have all the 
charm of an exciting romance, and it is well to recall the martyr fidelity 
and courage with which these leaders bore witness to the truth, and it 
ought to encourage imitation of such heroism to remember that in Vir- 
ginia, where so many Baptist preachers were imprisoned and fined by 
Episcopal magistrates, the members of Baptist churches largely out- 
number those of any other denomination; and in Boston, where Oba- 
diah Holmes was cruelly whipped by Puritan officials, the Baptists are 
now the most numerous and the most aggressive of the great Christian 
host. Nor is it a less incentive to patience and fortitude in defence of 
vital truths to know that the principles of absolute religious freedom, 
for which our fathers suffered stripes and fines and imprisonment, was 
incorporated into the Constitution of the United States, and has become 
the organic law of every State in our wide domain. 

It ought also to call forth devout thanksgiving from our churches 
that, while the growth of the denomination has been so extraordinary in 
numbers, the tenacity with which it has held to the faith of the fathers 
is equally remarkable. We have no historic creed to test our orthodoxy, 
and ministers are required to sign no thirty-nine articles before admis- 
sion to ordination. Our theological professors are not compelled to af- 
fix their names to an iron-bound creed to guard them against a loose 
orthodoxy and wrong teaching. But no denomination in the land is 
more united in its attachment to the cardinal doctrines of the Bible or 
more bold and earnest in proclaiming them. The unity of faith and 
action in ministers and churches so loosely held together by organic 
law has always perplexed those observers who hold that a strong gov- 
ernment is essential to permanent growth and prosperity. 


We commend cordially the work of Dr. Armitage to our readers. 
It is not faultless. It is hasty, at times, in reaching conclusions which 
a more cautious judgment would hold in suspense. Some of its facts 
will hardly bear a rigid, critical scrutiny. Its style, discursive and or- 
nate, is better suited to the pulpit than the study. But it is, beyond 
comparison, the most comprehensive and accurate of all Baptist his- 
tories. It contains a vast amount of information of the highest value 
to our ministers and churches. Its tone is dignified, its spirit full of 
charity to all who love our Lord Jesus Christ. We acknowledge a debt 
of gratitude to Dr. Armitage for the service rendered, and have little 
doubt that it will be many years before the work wil] be superseded by 
one of superior merit. 


HEMAN LINCOLN. 
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Studies in Modern Church History. By Justin A. Smitu, D.D. 
Pp. xvi. and 349. (8x5). New Haven, Conn.: Jas. Cadman. 1887. 


There is no satisfactory manual of ecclesiastical history which 
covers the period from the beginning of the sixteenth century to the 
present time. Many German works, of great worth for ancient and 
medieval church history, are of comparatively little value to English and 
American students in the study of the post-Reformation period. 

It is probably too early for candid and final judgment upon many 
questions which are still discussed in a polemical spirit. The existence 
and justification of modern denominations are rooted in movements 
which can scarcely be described impartially. During the heat and bit- 
terness of controversies between Romanists and Protestants, and 
between different branches of Protestants, right opinions have often been 
held in a wrong spirit, and, less frequently, a broad charity has almost 


seemed to conceal the natural effects of serious doctrinal‘errors. More- ° 


over, the rapidity and complexity of modern developments render the 
selection of topics and the perspective of historical delineation most 
difficult, where materials are so abundant and details are so interesting. 
A single volume cannot comprise more than a rapid sketch of the most 
significant religious movements in modern times. 

Because manuals and general ecclesiastical histories are defective, 
good monographs and lectures on modern church history are needed 
and welcome. With characteristic modesty Dr. Smith has entitled his 
lectures Studies in Modern Church History, yet there are few volumes, 

of similar size, which combine a somewhat comprehensive treatment of 

the most important phases of’ modern church history with equal 
accuracy of detail. Before these sixteen lectures were published they 
were delivered to successive Senior Classes in the Theological Semi- 
nary at Morgan Park, and they are admirably adapted to supplement 
the study of Ancient and Medizval Church History. They presuppose 
acquaintance with many facts and were not designed to take the place 
of more detailed study of crucial events of the sixteenth century. The 
great maelstroms of modern scepticism, known as English Deism, 
French Infidelity, and German Rationalism, are briefly treated, while 
greater emphasis is placed upon positive phases of Christian belief and 
activity. Little is done with the history of modern philosophical 
thought, though the admirable analysis of Spinoza’s philosophy in con- 
trast with Calvinism, and the emphasis justly placed upon a proper 
recognition of the personality of God make us wish for more work of 
the same sort. 

After a consideration of the Reformation: 1, As to Civilization and 
Intellectual Progress; 2, Asa Revival of Spiritual Religion; and 3, As 
to Systems of Doctrine; and a general survey of Protestantism, as a 
phase of the Reformation, in three periods: Negotiation, War, and 
Discussion, we have four chapters, evidently written com amore, on 
Calvinism. They treat of Calvinism, I. In Modern Thought. 1, Re- 
ligion and Philosophy. 2, Literature and Science. II. In Modern 
Life. 1, Representative Historical Character. 2, National and Social. 
After alluding to the tendency of much modern philosophy to ignore or 
deny the personality of God, Dr. Smith says: 


‘We hold it for the most significant and by far the most momentous fact 
in the intellectual history of modern times, that there has been, as opposed to 
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this philosophy, a theology which in harmony with the ¢rwe ‘ongg y has held 
in its place the idea of a personal God, a Creator, a Father, a Redeemer, a 
Judge, and has insisted upon this in that form in which it could successfully re- 
sist the atheistic flood that has so threatened to overwhelm and sweep away all 
things. God as a reality, and God as a Sovereign; these two ideas have stood 
as a rock during the modern period.” (pp. 103-104.) 


Again, speaking of Calvinism as a positive element in religious 
thought, and after naming some difficult theological questions which 
press for answers, Dr. Smith says: 

‘* Whatever may be thought of the answers which Calvinism has given to 
these questions, it must at least be conceded that it has not evaded them. It 
has had its answer for every one of them, giving that answer, often in a tone so 
positive as that men have taken offense at it and have stigmatized it as insuffer- 
able dogmatism. It is something, nevertheless, when what professes to be re- 
ligious thought is really religious thought. The world has a right to expect of 
its religious teachers what might with some propriety be called éeaching ; and 
it has a right to complain when, evading those difficulties of religion which con- 
front every thoughtful mind, more or less, it deals in negatives, or if more than 
this in sentiment merely, aiming only at producing ere states of feeling, and 
for intelligent faith giving raptures and rhapsodies." 


The subject of denominationalism is eats in a strong, manly 
way, with outspoken condemnation of narrow sectarianism and parti- 
sanship for its own sake, and witha refreshing absence of commonplace 
platitudes and impracticable theories about the visible union of all 
Christian organizations. 

Lectures on Presbyterianism and Independency, the Baptists and 
Episcopacy, are followed by one of the most thoughtful portions of the 
book, on Modern Mystics, and, after a rapid survey of Modern Skepti- 
cism, the volume concludes with a lecture on Modern Evangelism. 

These Studies do not claim to be a contribution to the knowledge 
of what has been unknown. They are not based upon extensive origi- 
nal research or the continuous study of rare works; yet for the general 
student these lectures will be more valuable than many special mono- 
graphs of the scholastic type. It is remarkable, and greatly to Dr. 
Smith’s credit, that, with his other busy and exacting literary work, he 
has found time and strength tor the preparation of this volume. His 
power of generalization, his good judgment, his familiarity with stand- 
ard authorities, his careful statement and thoughtful use of facts, com- 
bine to make his work worthy of a cordial and grateful welcome. 

BENJAMIN O. TRUE. 


The Growth of Church Institutions. By Rev. Edwin Hatch, D.D., 
Reader in Ecclesiastical History in the University of Oxford. Pp. xiv., 
227. (7% x5.) NewYork: Thos. Whittaker. 1887. 


Questions of ecclesiology are prominent. The bishops of the Prot- 
estant Episcopal Church, of the United States, have recently suggest- 
ed a visible unity of different Christian bodies on the basis of a rec- 
ognition of the ‘‘historic episcopate.” The separation of Puritans 
from the Church of England and the continued divergence of both 
Presbyterians and Congregationalists from Episcopalians are largely 
tarceable to what have been considered conflicting and irreconcilable 
views concerning the functions and the authority of bishops. Unfortu- 
nately the recent invitation to visible unity is not accompanied by any 
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lucid explanation of what kind of ‘‘ historic episcopate” is to be recog- 
nized and perpetuated. Indeed, it is probable that those who extended 
the invitation to visible unity would find it impossible to agree among 
themselves upon any satisfactory and intelligible definition of the con- 
dition on which the acceptance of the invitation must depend. 


It is not to be supposed that the House of Bishops intended to trifle 
with other Christian bodies; much less could those men (many of 
them venerable and most of them devout) have been insincere. They 
have been so long accustomed ‘‘ to agree to disagree” among them- 
selves that they may have over-estimated the value of merely formal 
and external union. If they contemplated any practical issue ot their 
declaration, the bishops of the Protestant Episcopal Church must have 
known that conscientious and intelligent men, attached to non-Episco- 
pal bodies, cannot seriously entertain the invitation to visible unity 
without a definite understanding concerning the sort of ‘‘ historic episco- 
pate” which must be recognized. Is it the presbyterial episcopate of the 
New Testament, or that episcopate which certain churchmen associate 
with what is known as apostolic succession? Is it the congregational 
episcopacy of the genuine Ignatian Epistles, or the diocesan episcopacy 
which, in fully developed form, is of later date? Is it the historic epis- 
copate of the East, at the time when every important Christian com- 
munity had its bishop, numerous elders and deacons, or the Eastern 
type after the development of the patriarchal system, with its subordi- 
nate metropolitans and rural bishops? Is it the historic episcopate of 
the West, according to either the Roman or the North African type? 
Is it the historic episcopate of England, according to the simple usages 
of the ancient British churches, or according to the monarchical form 
which prevailed after the times of Augustine and Theodore? Is it the 
historic episcopate of Germany before the missionary work of Boniface, 
or after the diocesan type which he was instrumental in imposing? 

The place and time when the episcopate, which it is proposed shall 
be recognized, wasa ‘‘ historic” reality, are important in order that there 
may be agreement concerning the practical functions of the particular 
‘*historic episcopate’? which must characterize the Church of the 
future with its glory of visible unity and comprehensiveness. Must all 
Presbyterian ministers, who practically favor visible unity, be episco- 
pally ordained, or else refrain from administering the ordinances, and 
be content with performing the duties allotted to lay readers, exhorters, 
and occasional lecturers; or will there be such latitude as was involved 
in the suggestion made three centuries ago, that English Episcopalians 
should, in some partial sense, recognize the validity of Genevan or Pres- 
byterian ordination? Invitations to visible unity will be regarded as 
little more than ‘‘ glittering generalities,” until some light is thrown 
upon these questions and we are told in intelligible words what mean- 
ing is attached to ‘‘ the historic episcopate”; a phrase easily used, but 
most difficult to define, and more difficult to justify as an essential mark 
of the Church of the future. 

Romanists claim that in an appreciable sense their Church has 
been unchangeable ; that the functions and prerogatives of their church 
officials have remained essentially the same, from the apostolic age to 
the present hour. Some Anglican churchmen indulge in a similar as- 
sumption; but many prominent scholars in the Church of England do 
not advance such a claim for their Church. The Romanist fears the 
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application of the development theory to church polity, for he knows 
not what radical, and even revolutionary, possibilities the future may re- 
veal. He seeks secure anchorage in papal infallibility and ‘‘the power 
of the keys.” 

The leading broad churchmen of England treat almost all 
questions of doctrine on the basis of evolution, and frankly assert 
their belief that efforts to justify the present polity of the Church of 
England by an appeal to the example of apostolic churches are futile. 
They admit that diocesan episcopacy and other phases of Anglican 
church polity cannot be paralleled in the history of the first century. 
They tell us that the exigencies of this age may render methods which 
were unknown to the apostles expedient for us, and that much which 
was practiced by the apostles may be wisely omitted. Dean Stanley, 
notably by his volume on Christian Institutions, was a prominent expo- 
nent of this position. A leading, living representative of this view, in 
the treatment of church polity, is the author of the book whose title ap- 
pears above. Hatch’s Bampton Lectures, for 1880, on the Organiza- 
tion of the Early Christian Churches, have been translated into German 
by Harnack, and published with important additions by the translator, 
whose views, together with those of Hatch and Lightfoot, have been 
ably summarized by Sanday in two articles which appeared in the £x- 
positor for January and February of the current year. Subsequent 
numbers of the Zxfositor contain important articles on the Christian 
Ministry by Harnack, Gore, Rendell Harris, Macpherson and Salmon. 

The positions of Hatch’s Bampton Lectures are supplemented by his 
late work on the Growth of Church Institutions. This volume is de- 
signed to present, for popular use, asummary of the results of the author’s 
recent historical researches. A more elaborate work will follow in 
which the conclusions here reached will be supported by ampler proofs 
and abundant references. 

The first two chapters describe the origin of the modern diocese and 
explain how the officers of one community came to have jurisdiction 
over those of another. In view of current events it is interesting to ob- 
serve that the author refers the origin of diocesan episcopacy to post- 
apostolic, and, in many parts of the West, to medizval times. 


‘It has, no doubt, been sometimes maintained that the diocese in its 
modern sense is an institution of primitive times. But the recorded facts are 
far from supporting this view. They show that, in the large majority of cases, 
a bishop, * laa and deacons existed for every Christian community.” — 

. 16 and 17. 
oF Se In the greater part of the Christian world each community was complete 
in itself. Every town and sometimes every village had its bishop. * * * 
The diocesan system as it now exists is the effect of a series of historical circum- 
stances.” p. 18. 


The author’s views of ordination are important : 


‘* The idea that ordination confers not merely status, but character, and 
still more the idea that such character is indelible, are foreign to primitive times. 
* * * Gradually, and by the operation of causes that can be traced, there 
grew up a conception of the nature of ecclesiastical office which regarded the 
officers of a particular community as being officers also of the whole body of as- 
sociated communities. This led to the practice of ordaining persons adsoluté, 
z. é. independently of any particular church. The practice was abused and con. 
sequently forbidden; but though forbidden it continued to exist.” pp. 
25 and 26. 
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The third and fourth chapters show how the parish priest came to 
have a fixed tenure of office and give the history of the modern bene- 
fice, which embraces ‘‘ probably more than any other existing institu- 
tion the forms and features of feudalism.” After the long quarrel of 
investiture, induction to a vacant benefice belonged to the bishop in- 
stead of to the lay patron or lord. The bishop practically became 
‘* the feudal lord of all the benefices in his diocese.”’ Henceforth the 
relation of the bishop as feudal lord to his beneficed clergy became 
much more prominent than the former “ spiritual relation of ordainer 
and ordained.” 

Tithes, as a Christian institution, are traced to the eighth century. 
They were originally a rent for land and their payment could always be 
exacted. By pressing the Levitical analogy the payment of a tenth be- 
came a customary standard for free-will offerings to the church, and 
finally the State assumed the right to collect tithes from various kinds 
of property. This legal power of the State may be regarded as an im- 
portant element in the union of Church and State. 

In the chapter on metropolitans reference is made to the great 
power which these officials acquired, to the check which the popes 
applied to the metropolitans and to the substitution of civic restraint in 
place of the ecclesiastical check. High churchmen, from the opening 
of the Tractarian controversy, in 1833, to the present time, have claimed 
that the interference of the state with the affairs of the church and with 
the powers of high officials in the church ought to cease. Instead of 
favoring such a course Mr. Hatch declares that ‘‘ the only safe direction 
which a movement for reform can take”’ is ‘‘a return to the primitive 
polity.” 

In the chapter on national churches occurs the significant asser- 
tion: ‘‘ All groupings are artificial, The measure of the divine will is 
the spiritual good that comes of the grouping.” The book closes with 
an interesting account of the canonical rule, of the origin and functions 
of the Cathedral Chapter, and of the relations of the members of the 
Chapter to the laity, to other clergy of the diocese, and to the interior 
arrangements and architecture of the Cathedral. 


BENJAMIN O. TRUE. 


Zur Geschichte der Altevangelischen Gemeinden. vor gehalten zu 
Berlin, am 20 April, 1887, von Dr. Ludwig Keller, Kgl. Staatsarchivar. 
Berlin, 1887. Ernst Siegfried Mittler und Sohn. 


In this address Dr. Keller calls attention to the movement, all along 
the Christian certuries, in which what he calls the old evangelical 
churches—churches which have sought to revive primitive Christianity 
—have had under different forms so important a place. These churches 
have not been identical, but they have had much in common, and if the 
darkness which has settled down upon them could be removed, it would 
be seen that the relationship is closer than has generally been supposed. 
To this movement belonged the Anabaptists of the sixteenth century, 
to whose influence, both in the Old World and in the New, Dr. Keller 
calls the attention of his German hearers. Scholars have sought for a 
common name for those who have been prominent in this movement— 
Waldensians, Anabaptists, Puritans, Quakers, Mennonites. Dr. Keller 
would include them all under the designation o/d evangelical churches. 
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‘It is a noteworthy history,” says Dr. Keller, ‘‘ which comes before us 
in the fortunes of these old evangelical churches and their ideas. Perse- 
cuted for centuries, denounced as heretics, and led to the scaffold, their 
opponents have never succeeded in exterminating them; and their 
ideas, from century to century, have had a mightier influence, although 
those who have proclaimed them have been suppressed. Out of the 
graves of these martyrs there has sprung forth a new and rich life 
among the nations, like the grain of wheat which must first die before 
it can bring forth fruit. One sees with surprise, if he penetrates into 
their history, that here is a story of suffering which has no equal. To 
them have the prophecies of Christ been fulfilled: ‘Lo! I send you 
forth as sheep in the midst of wolves,’ and ‘If they have persecuted 
Me they will also persecute you.’ But at the same time in them the 
saying has also been fulfilled: ‘They hated Me without a cause.’” 
We commend Dr. Keller's address to the attention of those who are 
interested in the studies in which he has been so long and so dili- 
gently engaged. 
H. S. BURRAGE. 


III. PRACTICAL THEOLOGY. 


Thirty Thousand Thoughts: Being Extracts Covering a Comprehensive 
Circle of Religious and Allied Topics, gathered from the best available 
sources, of all ages and all schools of thought, with suggestive and semi- 
nal headings and homiletical and illuminative framework, the whole 
arranged on a scientific basis. With classified and thought-multiplying 
lists, comparative tables and elaborate indices, alphabetical, topical, 
textual and Scriptural. Edited by the Very Rev. H. D. SPENCE, M.A., 
Rev. JosEPH EXELL, M.A., Rev. CHas. NEIL, M.A. Vol. V., royal 
octavo, pp. 512. New York: Funk & Wagnalls. 


We give this title in full, although it is long, as it decribes the 
sources, character, and aim of the book. This is the fifth volume of a 
work to be complete in seven volumes. ‘The aim is to issue one volume 
every three months. This one is devoted especially to Christian Dog- 
matics. Perhaps no one of the series is, therefore, so rich in sermonic 
hints and suggestions. In the preparation of this work a broad range 
of literature has been traversed; widely known specialists have dili- 
gently examined thousands of volumes. It is especially true that 
Patristic and Puritanic literature has been put under contribution. For 
the most part the extracts have been selected with rare literary skill ; 
so that we have here gleanings from many a well-known field, as well 
as from obscure nooks and corners seldom visited by the ordinary 
student. Changing the figure, we may truthfully say’that the volume 
contains gems from many a mine. Much skill is also shown in the 
analysis and arrangement of the material collected so carefully. The 
usefulness of the book is due in great part to the wisdom of its arrange- 
ment. When the seven volumes are complete they will form practically 
a large and comprehensive library, scientifically arranged, on Theology, 
Ecclesiastical History, Practical Christian Ethics, and many allied 
topics. It is easy to see how such a book can be made most helpful to 
laymen, students, Sunday-school teachers and pastors. We can 
illustrate in a few sentences some of the characteristics of the book, 
showing how great is its range and how practical it may become in 
actual use. We take, for example, the subject of ‘“‘ Charity,” as found 
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on page 248. We have about twenty-five pages given to this subject. 
On these pages are found the names of writers representing many 
countries, centuries, and shades of thought. We also discover evidences 
of the admirable analysis of which we have spoken. Were one to take 
any one of scores of other topics he would find that they have been 
treated with equal care along these particular lines. There are, of 
course, many views with which one is obliged to disagree; but one aim 
of the compilers is to present the subject in its various aspects as viewed 
from the points of view of the various authors quoted. We turn next 
to the subjec: of ‘‘ Baptism,” as found on page 131. There are about 
eleven pages given to the discussion of this subject. We have the the- 
ological meaning of the word, definition, and nature of the “‘sacra- 
ment,” its institution by Christ, its relation to the circumcision of the 
older covenant, its pre-Christian aspect, its requirements, its solemnity 
and importance, its efficacy, its profanation, its administration, its 
significance, dogmas attached to it, and baptism for the dead. We 
find upon examining the extracts under this general heading that 
much is quoted in favor of infant baptism, so-called. Much also 
is quoted against what we must regard’as the spiritual meaning 
of the rite. There is much in this section which we regard as neither 
historical, Scriptural, nor truthful; and there is a marked absence of 
much that might be given which possesses all of these three character- 
istics. 

What shall be said regarding the use of such volumes as these? 
There is a growing tendency in these times to multiply helps of all 
kinds for pulpit work and for all forms of intellectual endeavor. Per- 
haps there never was a period in the history of the literary world when 
helps of this kind were so numerous and so excellent. As to the ques- 
tion whether they ought to be used, we may say that all depends upon 
the manner in which they are used. It is quite certain that the authors 
who are quoted under any one topic given in this book—or many of 
them, at least—ought to be consulted by any careful student who is 
engaged in studying that topic; but comparatively few students have 
the opportunity of consulting libraries in which such books are found ; 
comparatively few know how intelligently to consult such libraries; 
comparatively few know even what books they ought to consult. If a 
man did know all these things and consulted the books, perhaps he 
would not make as good a selection therefrom as is made by the ex- 
perienced editors of these volumes. Such an undertaking is simply 2 
gigantic one. The time has come when labor-saving apparatus is not 
only permissible ; it is absolutely essential to rapid and successful liter- 
ary work. The average man would not claim, even though he had 
access to all the books that are consulted by these editors, that he could 
make so excellent a series of selections as are here given. The princi- 
ples here announced will apply to the whole range of books containing 
illustrations. Every man ought to be on the outlook for illustrations. 
for himself, that is admitted, that is emphasized; but every man ought 
also to be ready wisely to use illustrations which other literary workers 
have found and classified. Take such a volume as Butler’s Bible Work, 
published also by Funk & Wagnalls. We have in one volume Genesis 
and a part of Exodus. Suppose that a man wishes to preach on the 
‘* Wrestling at Peniel.” He turns to page 468 in this volume, and he 
there finds in a few pages ten or twelve distinguished authors quoted ; 
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giving their mature opinions regarding this interesting scene. For the 
most part they are authors whom the pastor, intending to preach on the 
subject, ought toconsult. Instead of owning these ten or twelve volumes 
he owns one, and the results are immediately under his eye. We offer no 
apology for careless literary work; we simply claim that, wisely used, 
such books confer a great blessing upon every literary worker. The 
world of literature is too large for any one to master all its departments. 
We must rely to a considerable degree upon specialists in the various 
ranges of intellectual labor. We heartily endorse such a book as the 
one we are now reviewing, and we again affirm that, rightly used, it 
will confer a great blessing upon all who avail themselves of the vast 
treasures contained within its covers. R. S. MACARTHUR. 


We notice the following more briefly :—According to Promise; or, 
The Lord's Method of Dealing with His Chosen People. A companion 
volume to A// of Grace. We give most cordial welcome to this new 
book by that indefatigable worker and wonderful man, C. H. Spur- 
geon. We have here twenty sermonettes, or brief homilies on vari- 
ous Scripture subjects. They are based, generally, upon texts of 
Scripture. We have examined this little book with great interest and 
pleasure. It is marked by all the well-known characteristics of its be- 
loved and revered author. It abounds in illustrations of his quaint 
methods of literary expression, as well as in evidences of his profound 
spiritual experience. The promises come to us with new meaning and 
power, as we study the chapters in this little volume. Many of God’s 
people will be cheered and uplifted in their hours of depression and 
their times of wearines by the assurances of God’s faithfulness which 
are here given. The book will be especially valuable as suggesting 
topics for remarks in prayer-meeting circles, and also to be read in 
many places where there is no minister to conduct the services. The 
reading of some of these chapters by any layman will readily be fol- 
lowed by practical comments on the part of other laymen; and thus 
these brief homilies may exercise a wide influence in bringing God, in 
his precious promises, nearer to the hearts of his children. (Funk & 
Wagnalls. ) A Day in Capernaum, by Dr. Franz Delitzsch, Professor 
in the University of Leipzig. Translated from the Third German Edi- 
tion, by Rev. George H. Schodde, Ph.D., Professor in Capital Uni- 
versity, Columbus, O. This volume will receive a warm welcome by 
all Biblestudents. The author is widely known as one of the leading Old 
Testament scholars of the world. He was the instructor, and for many 
years the warm personal friend of Prof. Alexander Meyrowitz, LL.D., 
who recently died in this city. The book has run through several edi- 
tions in Germany, and has been much appreciated by scholars of vari- 
ous shades of religious opinion. The aim is to give a faithful picture, 
as the preface suggests, in the space of a day, of the Galilean activity of 
Jesus. The historical facts are taken from the Gospel narrative, and 
many other facts of history and topography are given, which hitherto 
have received but little attention from travelers and writers. It is worth 
much to the ordinary reader to have a picture of a single day in our 
Lord’s busy life, painted with a careful hand and reverently held up 
before us. While the writer never loses the self-control, which must 
always mark the careful student; yet he writes, at times, with a poetic 
fervor born of deep religious emotion. Love and loyalty for the Lord 
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Jesus are shown on almost every page of the little volume. With 
reverent steps the writer follows our Lord from the early morning to 
noontide, and from mincha (vesper) until the evening shades appear. 
He has drawn largely, in his description of localities, from the admira- 
ble writings of Dr. Robinson. The book was sent out for the first time 
in the summer of 1870. Two new editions have been called for since 
that date, and the venerable author has added to the book some of the 
results of his constant studies in this historic land. All Bible students 
may well feel grateful that such treasures of learning as the author pos- 
sesses are laid in such loving reverence at the feet of the Lord’s Christ. 
(Funk & Wagnalls.)——God’s Words to His Children. A Volume of 
Sermons, by George MacDonald, LL.D. We have in this volume 
twenty-four sermons. Dr. MacDonald is an interesting man and an 
instructive writer. The man behind the sermons gives to them a charm 
even in print, as well as moral force to the truths uttered. The distin- 
guished author is beth a novelist and a poet, as well as a preacher. 
He retired some years ago from the Presbyterian ministry, but still con- 
ducts services in connection with that Church, and also as a lay reader 
in the Church of England. He is not at all clerical in his appearance 
or in his method’ of utterance. Although he is now sixty-three, he 
would pass at any time for forty or forty-five. His method of delivery is 
apparently extemporaneous. He is altogether unaffected and unconven- 
tional, while intense earnestness marks every word that he utters. Heis 
a man whose influence is widely felt in the world of literature, as well as 
in more strictly religious activities. From the Queen’s civil list, as the 
evidence of appreciation of his literary worth, he derives an income of 
£100 a year; and in addition to this he hasaconsiderable income from his 
thirty volumes of novels and his nine volumes of poetry. He has 
taken high rank as a Shakesperian scholar, and, withal, he is widely 
known for his works of benevolence. These sermons are pleasant 
reading. They are not especially valuable as expositions of God’s word. 
Their homiletic value, as the science of homiletics is ordinarily under- 
stood, is very little, but he flashes out light in unexpected ways, and he 
illuminates old truths with his play of fancy and-his delicate sugges- 
tions. Compared with Dr. Maclaren’s sermons, Dr. MacDonald’s are 
comparatively valueless for expository teaching and homiletic arrange- 
ment. You can begin almost anywhere, and you can stop anywhere. 
Nevertheless, they are pleasant reading and are morally helpful. Those 
in this volume have been selected and edited for publication, it is said 
by the publishers, by one of the best-known orthodox divines in Amer- 
ica. The volume will prove helpful to any layman or pastor, and may 
be used to advantage where there is no preacher to conduct the public 
services. (Funk & Wagnalls. ) R. S. MACARTHUR. 


B. GENERAL LITERATURE. 


‘The Poetic and Dramatic Works of Robert Browning. Six Volumes, 
1z2mo. Riverside Edition. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 1887. 


In the REVIEW for October, 1886, was a very sympathetic and criti- 
cal article on the poetry of Robert Browning, by Professor J. H. Gil- 
more; and in the number for April of this year, in the department of 
Current Literature, the same writer gave a very full and helpful review 
of a half dozen of the best books that have been prepared as aids in the 
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study of Browning’s works. We have reason to know that these articles. 
have been widely read, and that they have given many readers their 
first real introduction to one of the greatest of English poets. But, after 
all, the first and best help to the understanding of Browning, is Brown- 
ing himself. It is better to read the poems than merely to read about 
the poems; and if one is to read Browning, he cannot do better than to 
read him in this new edition of his works. There has never been a 
satisfactory edition before. The ‘‘ complete” sets of his works, adver- 
tised by certain publishers, have invariably been more or less incom- 
plete. Besides, the text has not seldom failed to conform to the author’s 
latest revisions. Mr. Browning has several times within recent years 
re-edited his own writings, altering the form of many, and re-distribu- 
ting them according to his more mature judgment. Then, all former 
editions have been very expensive and very bulky. 


All these things have contributed, quite as much as the alleged ob- 
scurity of Browning, to prevent him from becoming a popular poet. 
When one can go to any bookstore and buy a complete edition of Ten- 
nyson for one dollar, but must pay fifteen or twenty dollars for a com- 
plete edition of Browning, could any reasonable mam expect that the 
higher priced edition would be eagerly sought after by the public, or 
that the merits of the author would be appreciated by those readers, the 
length of whose purses is ill-proportioned to their love for good litera- 
ture? It may be true that the popular demand for Tennyson’s poems 
produced the cheap editions, but it is equally true that the cheap editions. 
increase the popular demand. The two things mutually interact in the 
case of any author; and nothing has more powerfully contributed, in 
our judgment, to confining Browning to the ‘ fit audience, though 
few ” that he has had thus far, than the fact that his books have been 
practically inaccessible to the vast majority who make the reading pub- 
licof America. In England there may be less objection to high-priced 
editions, for there those who do not buy books have recourse to Mudie’s, 
and those who do buy books are rich and can pay any price a book- 
seller chooses toask. But in this country, where, outside of a few large 
cities, people either buy their own books or do not read at all, an author 
whose works are published only in sets of fifteeen or twenty volumes, 
may expect to go unread. In placing these six handsome volumes at 
the very moderate price of $10, Messrs. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. have 
done the thing most necessary to make Browning, if not an absolutely 
popular author, at least known to all people who are likely to care to 
read him much. For others there are already several one-volume 
editions of his choicest short poems. 


The chief beauty of this edition is the beauty of perfect fitness. The 
page is of just the right size, the type is neither too large nor too small, 
the margin is broad enough to be pleasing to the eye, the paper and 
press work are of the very best, and the binding is of a rich, olive green, 
with modest lettering on the back. There is nothing gaudy or showy, 
or would-be esthetic in the dress of the books. They will stand wear, 
will bear any quantity of decent usage, and ought to last a man an 
ordinary lifetime. 

For the thorough student of Browning, this is, in fact, the only 
edition of his works that is worth mentioning at all. It is the only one, 
in the first place, that is really complete. It follows with scrupulous 
care the author’s latest revision of the text. It follows the arrangement 
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of the last complete edition of the author’s works, issued in England 
under his own supervision; and those poems that have since been pub- 
lished are given in chronological order. There are enough dates and 
memoranda by the author to indicate the time when all the poems were 
originally published. It is worth mentioning, perhaps, that in the edi- 
tion referred to above, Mr. Browning published the following note: 


The first piece in the series (Pau/ine), | acknowledge and retain with ex- 
treme repugnance, indeed purely of necessity; for not’ long ago I inspected 
one, and am certified of the existence of other transcripts, intended sooner or 
later to be published abroad: by forestalling these, I can at least correct some 
misprints (no syllable is changed) and introduce a boyish work by an exculpa- 
tory word. The thing was my earliest attempt at ‘‘ poetry, always dramatic in 

rinciple, and so many utterances of so many imaginary persons, not mine,’’ which 
Thevd since written according to a scheme less extravagant, and scale less imprac- 
ticable than were ventured upon when this crude preliminary sketch—a sketch 
that, on reviewal, appears not altogether wide of some hint of the characteristic 
features of that particular dramatis persone it would fain have reproduced; 
good draughtsmanship, however, and right handling were far beyond the artist 
of that time. 


Vol. I. contains Pauline, Paracelsus, Strafford, Sordello, Pippa 
Passes, King Victor and King Charles. Vol. Ul. contains Dramatic 
Lyrics, The Return of the Druses, A Blot in the'Scutcheon, Dramatic 
Romances, A Soul’s Tragedy, and Luria. Vol. Ill., The Ring and the 
Book. Vol. 1V., Christmas Eve and Easter Day, Men pos j Women, 
In the Balcony, Dramatis Persona, Balaustion’s Adventure, Fifine at 
the Fair, and a few less important poems. ‘Vol. V. contains Red Cotton 
Night-Cap Country, Aristophanes’ Apology, The Inn Album, Pacchiarotto 
and other poems. Vol. VI., a translation of -1gamemnon of A-schylus, 
La Saisiaz, The Two Poets of Croisic, the two series of Dramatic Idyls, 
Jocoseria, Ferishtah’s Fancies, Parleyings, Fragments and Indexes. 

Even those who do not belong:to the rapidly increasing number of 
students of Browning, but who merely number themselves among or- 
dinary, intelligent readers, and recognize him as one of England’s great- 
est poets, will give a warm welcome to this beautiful, complete, and alto- 
gether satisfying edition of his works. HENRY C. VEDDER. 


A Collection of Letters of Thackeray, 1847-1855. With Portraits 
and Reproductions of Letters and Drawings. New York: Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons. 1887. 


The publishers of this volume announce that there is also issued an 
édition de luxe for those who desire all the glory of hand-made linen 
paper and illustrations on Japanese and China paper. But all except 
the most fastidious bibliophile will find this volume de /uxe enough for 
him, It is, indeed, a very handsome and artistic book, the dress being 
in excellent keeping with the contents. 

The remark has been frequently made, if we mistake not, that 
letter writing has become a lost art in the nineteenth century. Who- 
ever said that had not read Thackeray’s letters. Let any one who has 
read them during their publication in Scridner’s Magazine, or in this 
elegant volume, lay his hand on his heart and repeat the assertion if he 
honestly can. Epistolary literature has had no more charming addition 
in many a day. It is the fashion to praise the letters of Pope and Wal- 
pole, but these are as much superior to those as nature always surpasses 
art. It is perfectly evident that they were never written for publication. 
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Very few men would be willing, deliberately, to turn themselves inside 
out for the public gaze as Thackeray did for the inspection of the friend 
to whom these epistles were addressed. The letter-writer of the Pope 
and Walpole school always writes with one eye, and generally with both 
eyes, on the public. He may send his letters to various persons, but he 
really writes to posterity, and he would be wretched if he thought they 
would never reach the address. He polishes his epistles with the same 
anxious care that a poet bestows on his verses, and so makes them 
admirable specimens of art—or, shall we say? of artificiality. But these 
letters of Thackeray are unpremeditated art; they are the outpourings 
of his soul to an intimate and congenial friend, to whom he could ven- 
ture to speak his inmost thoughts and to show his mind in undress, so 
to speak, without danger of misunderstanding or ridicule. They were 
written in all moods, from child-like glee to deep dejection. They 
throw much light on his writings and his literary methods, but they 
illuminate still more brightly the man himself. 

Very few men could bear such a revelation and not lose something 
of our respect. It is the highest possible tribute to the soundness of 
Thackeray’s nature that he actually gains in our estimation the better 
we know him. Many have drawn the impression from Thackeray’s 
writings that he was a simple man of the world, who took the darkest 
view of human nature and had faith neither in man’s truth nor in 
woman’s purity. It might be easily maintained that this is a super- 
ficial view, even when Thackeray’s books only are considered. It is 
true that he described men and women as he found them. 
He refused to draw the one as heroes and the other as angels, because 
in the work-a-day world he met neither angels nor heroes, but men and 
women. It is true that he attacked vice with the rapier of satire in- 
stead of the two-handed sword of denunciation ; but shall we therefore 
condemn him as an unbeliever in goodness? We have always believed 
the moral tendency of his writings to be sound and wholesome. We 
cannot credit that any man has been made worse by the story of Pen- 
dennis, or failed to be a truer gentleman after he had made acquaint- 
ance with Colonel Newcombe. The career. of Beckey Sharp never 
encouraged a woman to try doubtful expedients for social advancement, 
but the contrary. The burden of Thackeray’s novels is that there is a 
power which makes for righteousness and against wickedness. Still, 
while his books are morally sound, one would never infer from them that 
he was a man of deep religious feeling. These letters reveal a new side 
of his nature which possibly he carefully concealed from the world as. 
many an other man has done, not so much for fear of ridicule as from 
dread that he might be suspected of cant and hypocrisy. But in these 
letters he speaks freely ; and though there are passages in which phrases. 
occur that shock the sensitive religious mind, from their tendency to ir- 
reverence and even a tinge of profanity, there are many letters to show 
that love to God and man and faithful performance of duty had a large 
place in Thackeray’s inmost thoughts and in his ideal of life. The 
blemishes that we have hinted at are due, largely, to the influence of 
social customs and the conventional standards of gentlemanly conduct 
that prevailed in England in his day. They do not obscure the real 
goodness of the man. Much as this collection of letters will do to ad- 
vance Thackeray’s literary reputation, they will do still more to increase 
the respect in which he is held as a man of noble aims and Christian 
faith. HENRY C. VEDDER. 
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